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PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES TO BUSINESS LEADERS 
By CHARLES D. FLORY anp J. ELLIOTT JANNEY 


ROHRER, HIBLER & REPLOGLE 


YCHOLOGY in the popular sense has 
been used by business men from the 
h inception of the industrial era. Scienti- 
fic psychology, on the other hand, has 
been making its impact upon industrial 
problems for little more than a quarter 
of:a century. A significant spurt in the 
expansion of psychological services has 
resulted from the production emergen- 
‘cies created by a war economy. In spite 
of the natural growth of industrial psy- 
chology and the acceleration experienced 
during the past decade, there are many 
individuals who are unaware of the 
ways in which psychologists contribute 
to industrial management. The psychol- 
ogy of selling, the psychology of adver- 
tising, and psychological testing are on 
the tongues of both laymen and profes- 
sionals. The mention, however, of indus- 
trial consulting psychologists sometimes 
arouses confusion even in professional 
circles. It is the purpose of this paper 
to describe an application of clinical 
psychology to problems of management 
among business leaders.’ 

? The limitations of space have made it nec- 
essary to confine the discussion to one aspect 
of our services. Our staff has been selected to 
act in a broad way as psychological consult- 
ants to management. We specifically empha- 
size the development of key personnel, the im- 


provement of personnel practices and proce- 
ures, and consumer evaluation. 


People are the most valuable asset of 
any organization. Frequently, however, 
this fact is buried so deeply beneath the 
trappings of management that it almost 
completely escapes attention. The mana- 
ger becomes so concerned with organi- 
zational structure, plant layout, produc- 
tion flow, time standards, and even job 
evaluation that he forgets his people. 
The real management problems are more 
often the intangibles emanating from 
feelings than they are the tangibles that 
fit into formulae or submit to slide-rule 
manipulations. The top executive who 
exercises the leadership expected will 
spend ninety per cent of his time con- 
sidering human problems and less than 
ten per cent on technical know-how. 
Therefore, either manager or consultant 
who seeks to solve top-level industrial 
problems through manipulating techni- 
cal procedures is dealing with symptoms 
rather than causes. 

When management gets its attention 
sharply focused upon its major asset — 
manpower — it is relatively easy to see 
the relationship between the consulting 
psychologist and the business leader. 
Machines take a secondary role; for ma- 
chines are conceived by men, made by 
men, operated by men, and replaced by 
the creative efforts of men with vision. 
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These factors of invention, design, la- 
bor, and development are all welded to- 
gether through skillful management. 
The effectiveness of management in se- 
lecting, placing, training, developing, 
and upgrading the members of its team 
spells the difference between success and 
failure in a competitive society. The 
larger the responsibility falling upon 
any echelon in industry, the greater the 
need for an adequate appraisal of the 
effectiveness and developmental needs 
of the personnel involved. 

The major waste in manpower today 
is its haphazard use. To eliminate this 
waste, accurate individual appraisals 
are needed. These appraisals must eval- 
uate so carefully that management is 
able to get a clear picture with respect 
to three aspects of each individual: 

1. Status or present effectiveness, 

2. Ceiling or potential and promota- 

bility, and 

3. Developmental needs to realize his 

full potential. 

The psychometric approach to indus- 
trial problems too often creates the im- 
pression that psychologists have some 
secret gauge or mystical wand by which 
individuals are sorted into sizes for job 
placement. The clinical psychologist is 
interested in size, but also in shape and 
quality. He attempts to determine the 
closeness of fit between the man and the 
job in their several ramifications. The 
effect of the man on the team with which 
he plays must also be determined. 

In addition to these factors, the clini- 
cian is concerned with growth potentials 
in relation to job and company possi- 
bilities. Growth is the only healthy con- 
dition either for individuals or for an 
organization. An individual remains at 
a given point in his effectiveness only 
momentarily; he must go ahead or he 
begins to regress. The psychologist is 
responsible for portraying to manage- 
ment a picture of its manpower that is 
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accurate for today, with full awareness 
that changes will occur through growth, 
development, or stagnation. 

The method herein described for eval. 
uating business leaders has been devel. 
oped through the patience and insight 
of a clinical psychologist.? Research has 
shown repeatedly that test results cor. 
relate insignificantly with accomplish. 
ments in key positions.* The armed sery- 
ices, which have had access to the best 
available in psychological testing, are 
still confronted with the fact that, “The 
psychological tests for combat leaders 
are still waiting to be discovered and 
developed.”* Leaders in any field, busi- 
ness, government, or military, can be 
selected today reliably only by clinical 
judgments. The successful and unsuc- 
cessful members of top management and 
supervisory groups can be differentiated 
by five criteria when used clinically. 
These criteria are: 


1. Intelligence — The ability to think 
logically, analytically, and compre- 
hensively in both concrete and ab- 
stract areas. 

. Emotional Control — The ability to 
maintain a steady and effective out- 
put of work under varying and 
trying circumstances with mini- 
mum tension. 

. Skill in Human Relations — The 
ability to deal effectively with peo- 
ple of various types in face to face 


2Mr. Perry L. Rohrer deserves the credit 
for beginning, developing, and refining the 
techniques being described in this paper. The 
original work was done in 1929 with many 
revisions before wide applications were made 
to industry. The basic concepts behind the 
method have stood the practical test of indus- 
trial use for more than a decade. 

8 W. V. Bingham and W. T. Davis. “Intelli- 
gence Test Scores and Business Success,” Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, 192A, 8: 1-22. 

Willard Harrell. “Testing Cotton Mill Su- 
pervisors,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1940, 24: 31-5. 

Edwin G. Boring, (Editor). Psychology for 
the Armed Forces, p. 425 ff., Infantry Journal, 
Washington, D. C., 1945. 


* Boring, op. cit., p. 426. 
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situations and to exert effective 
leadership. 

. Insight into Human Behavior — 
The ability to evaluate properly 
oneself and carry out remedial pro- 
cedures; also to understand the 
motivation behind the behavior of 
others. 


. Ability to Organize and Direct the 
Activities of Others — The ability 
to plan work and to organize and 
direct personnel for maximal effec- 
tiveness. 


These criteria were originally validat- 
ed against success and failure in several 
industries. They have been further vali- 
dated by years of experience and thou- 
sands of cases in a variety of industries. 
In a war plant, the members of the 
top management and supervisory groups 
were placed and upgraded by these cri- 
teria. This company paid the highest 
wages in the industry but turned out 
their product at the lowest unit cost be- 
cause the key men were working as a 
team. On the other hand, a group of 
salesmen was selected for a foreign mar- 
ket where each man operated as an in- 
dividualist in his territory. After more 
than a year in these jobs, not a single 
failure has been reported. As a further 
example, the vice president of a heavy 
industry reports that after three years 
of experience in selecting, placing, and 
upgrading on the basis of personnel 
evaluations, he has tangible evidence of 
dollar savings as well as personal satis- 
factions that result from a more saga- 
cious use of manpower. 

It is needless to say that the de- 
gree of competence demanded in the five 
areas is not uniform for all types of 
positions. We do contend, however, that 
intelligence, emotional control, skill in 
human relations, insight, and organiz- 
ing ability are important in every execu- 
™ tive and administrative job. 
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The evaluation procedure uses tech- 
niques to elicit strengths and weakness- 
es in the five areas. Typically, following 
the establishment of rapport, a detailed 
personal history is taken. This history 
taking may be completed in twenty min- 
utes or may consume two hours. The 
writer, on one occasion, was greeted by 
an individual who said, “I suppose you 
want to know about me. I will begin at 
the beginning and tell my story.” By 
starting with the date of his birth, he 
unfolded a detailed account of his his- 
tory which took more than an hour with- 
out question or comment from the in- 
terviewer. 

Following the history taking, suitable 
objective instruments are used to probe 
into several areas of adjustment. The 
clinician looks upon testing as merely an 
objective and standardized interviewing 
technique. The scores on tests are never 
ends in themselves but are merely 
symptoms of behavior which may or 
may not call for further probing. 

The major part of the evaluation is 
consumed with clinically checking symp- 
toms that were uncovered by testing and 
history taking.. The evaluator must 
probe behind the symptom until the 
cause is revealed. Without taking sides, 
either directive or non-directive inter- 
viewing is used at this point depending 
upon the situation. The individual may 
be so definitely unsuited for the spot in 
which he works that unfolding the story 
would merely waste the psychologist’s 
time and the client’s money. If, en the 
other hand, high potential were found, 
all clues would be pursued until a de- 
tailed appraisal can be made in very 
area. 

Since the evaluation is primarily a 
clinical diagnosis of strengths and weak- 
nesses that influence job effectivéness, 
the needed therapy must be appiied to 
realize the fullest benefit from a1 ap- 
praisal. To leave a man unaided after 
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he has bared his problems is to invite or an advantage that separates the cop. 
frustration and confusion. Assistance is tender from the champion. It is the fune. 
provided individually and in groups so_ tion of the consulting clinician to assist 
that growth will take place in any area business leaders in eliminating thoge 
where there is immaturity and correc- minor differences that separate then 
tions will be made when the direction from championships. The developments] 
of growth has gone askew. The evalua-_ process consists primarily in the appli- 
tion report presented to management cation of psychotherapy to executives 
becomes the starting point for individ- who are already performing acceptably 
ual conferences with men who strive to on their jobs. As each man in the top 
change their behavior into more desir- group modifies his behavior, the whole 
able patterns of action. The objective team moves ahead with a wave of pro- 
is to stimulate each man so that he will gress. These gains, even though small, 
as nearly as possible reach his full po- when made at the top level in an organi- 
tential. zation pay large dividends; for it is at 
The developmental work is also point- the top where policies are being made 
ed toward the welding together of the and programs formulated. 
members of the top management group The vast majority of men in top 
into a co-operative, closely integrated management who have been appraised 
team. The value of team work at the ex- are, on the whole, satisfactory for the 
ecutive level has been clearly demon- positions which they hold. Competition 
strated by McCormick & Company itself has acted as a fairly effective 
through Multiple Management.’ Their screening device. The emphasis of our 
experience covering fourteen years of service has shifted steadily from ap- 
team effort, led the president to remark, praisal per se to appraisal as the first 
“Two men working together at the ex- step in the developmental process. It is 
ecutive level are more powerful than evident, however, that developmental 
three men of the same potential working work is most valuable when used with 
individually.” In spite of thiscompany’s men who are already superior, or at 
outstanding experience in building men least have superior potential. Adding a 
into team workers, they are constantly lot to the one talent man is of less value 
seeking help that will make their team to industry or society than adding a lit- 
effort more effective. They have ob- tle to the ten talent man. 
served that the best athletic teams do Citing evidence of developmental 
not release their coaches when the play- progress is difficult short of complete 
ers have been developed to champion- case reports. A few abstracted illustra- 
ship potential. Rather, the best coaches tions may serve to show the type of 
available are called upon to make sure changes that take place. An executive 
that nothing is lacking that will help vice president had difficulty in leading 
the team and the players to maintain his associates to make their full contri- 
their top position. bution. The psychologists assisted him 
It is often small things that make so that he learned to ask more questions 
great differences. It is only a stroke, a and make fewer statements. The other 
step, a run, a quarter inch, a place kick, vice presidents were thereby encouraged 
; to assume more responsibility for policy 
ana. ie aaa See and Brothers, 1988. making. The perfectionist tendencies of 
Pp. xii + 175. a comptroller were modified by aiding 


® From conversation with Charles P. Mc- : t. ions 
Cormick. Quoted with permission. him to reduce his internal tensio 
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which stemmed from an overly strict 
| upbringing. The president of a large cor- 
poration, through consultation, learned 
to delegate more authority to the vice 
presidents so that he could spend more 
time visiting the key personnel in the 
| organization, thereby enhancing the 
morale of all. A brutally blunt works 


manager was aided in developing his , 


shop superintendent and control mana- 
ger as buffers between himself and his 
foremen. The superintendent and the 
control manager were aided in being as 
blunt and direct with the works mana- 
ger as he was with them, so that the 
three functioned as a team. In turn, the 
superintendent and control manager in- 
terpreted the works manager to the fore- 
men, thereby eliminating many hurt 
feelings which had diminished the ef- 
fectiveness of many of the foremen. 
Each individual, in addition to his 
own personal integration, finds it neces- 


sary to adjust to a larger social pattern, 
one important element of which is his 
job configuration. Each of us rises or 
falls in relation to our effectiveness in 
handling the technicalities of our jobs, 
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but the way in which we handle these 
technicalities is determined, to a large 
degree, by the skill we display in deal- 
ing with the human aspect of the job. 
An executive can delegate any aspect of 
the technical side of his job to an assist- 
ant, but the human aspects of his job 
can be performed by no one but himself. 
His success or failure, therefore, is much 
more definitely tied to his skill with 
people that he is often willing to concede. 
Once this point has been grasped, the 
executive is ready for a clarification of 
his own personality pattern and the im- 
pact of each executive upon the other. 
It is difficult to develop a man in isola- 
tion but it is easy to guide a group of 
business men to a more effective level 
of performance. The basic aspects of 
psychological knowledge subsumed un- 
der learning, perception, individual dif- 
ferences, motivation, and the like be- 
come a part of the day to day intellec- 
tual equipment of the executive along 
side of his basic knowledge of engineer- 
ing, production, and accounting which 
he uses in determining corporation 
policy and practices. 





THE CONSULTING SERVICES OF THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 


By PAULS. ACHILLES 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


N MANY RESPECTS, all psychologists 
I are indebted to Dr. James McKeen 
Cattell for initiating research and prac- 
tical work in applied psychology which 
today form the bases for the services of 
consultants. It is well known that he es- 
tablished the Psychological Corporation 
in 1921 with the object of advancing 
psychology through the Corporation’s 
services and conserving a share of its 
profits for use in research. The chief 
significance of the origin of the Psycho- 
logical Corporation, however, lies in the 
fact that by obtaining its charter as a 
business corporation its founders estab- 
lished psychological work as a legitimate 
means of producing profits through pri- 
vate business enterprise. In so doing 
they necessarily opened the same oppor- 
tunity to all psychologists and afforded 
the public as well as psychologists the 
advantages of a free market for psycho- 
logical work. Thus the Corporation was 
the forerunner of the many business or- 
ganizations of psychologists which are 
now appearing and affording the healthy 
competition which makes for the steady 
advancement of psychology, both as a 
science and a profession. 

The basic ideas underlying the work 
of the Corporation are: (1) that psy- 
chological work is of economic value, 
(2) that its value depends primarily 
upon the integrity and competence of 
the psychologists doing it, and (3) that 


a share of the profits from such work 
should be devoted to psychological re 
search. At the time the Corporation was 
organized in 1921, there was consider. 
able difficulty in selling and demonstrat- 
ing the economic value of psychological 
work. Today, thanks to the work of 
many psychologists in developing the 
useful applications of their science, 
there is less difficulty in marketing the 
services of capable consultants. But as 
always, the only secure foundation for 
further advancement, even though sell- 
ing may now be easier, is the actual 
record of consulting psychologists in 
performing useful services and demon- 
strating their economic value. 

In all consulting work psychologists 
face the problem of the diversity of ap 
plications and the underlying unity of 
psychology. A high level of competence 
in certain fields requires specialized 
training and experience, and yet, as 4 
psychologist, the consultant is often ex- 
pected to be competent in many areas of 
applied psychology. Not infrequently, 
for example, the expert in marketing 
research and public opinion polling may 
be asked by some executive to do voca- 
tional counseling for his son, or to ad- 
vise concerning an employee-selection 
and-training program. Similarly, some 
psychologists who have started in coul- 
seling work, either with students at uni- 
versities and colleges or in private prat- 
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tice, have extended their work to include 
counseling industrial firms on personnel 
programs or even on marketing and ad- 
yertising problems. The best safeguard 
against claims of competence in too 
many fields, at least with respect to con- 
sulting agencies, is the development of 
a staff of co-operating specialists. This 


has been the experience of the Psycho-, 


logical Corporation, which now operates 
six semiautonomous but co-operating di- 
visions, viz: the Marketing and Social 
Research Division, the Industrial Divi- 
sion, the Division of Bio-Mechanics and 
Developmental Research, the Clinical 
Division, and the Test and Testing Serv- 
ices Department, which includes the 
Test Division and the Testing Service 
Division for Schools of Nursing. 

The Corporation’s consulting services 
to business and industrial organizations 
may involve any or all of the Corpora- 
tion’s several divisions. Generally, how- 
ever, the Industria] Division deals pri- 
marily with problems of personnel and 
production, while the Marketing Re- 
search Division deals with problems in 
sales, advertising, and public relations, 
and the Bio-Mechanics Division deals 
with related problems in both of these 
fields. The Test Division is concerned 
chiefly with the development and distri- 
bution of psychological tests and ma- 
terials; the Clinical Division with in- 
§ dividual examining and counseling, and 
the Testing Service Division for Schools 
of Nursing with a specialized service 
in selection of applicants for training 
as nurses. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
By RICHARD A. FEAR, Ep.M., Director 


The activities of this Division, under 
the direction of Richard A. Fear, Ed.M. 
and John P. Foley, Jr., Ph.D., consist 
chiefly of rendering consulting services 
in connection with (1) construction and 
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installation of psychological tests for 
the selection of plant and office person- 
nel, (2) training of employment inter- 
viewers, (3) supervisor selection, (4) 
salesmen selection, (5) clinical evalua- 
tion of executive and technical person- 
nel, and (6) employee attitude and mo- 
rale surveys. 


SELECTION OF COMPANY PERSONNEL 


It(is of course well known that tech- 
niques of selection include job specifica- 
tion, application blank, preliminary in- 
terview, aptitude tests, reference check 
up, and the final interview. The rela- 
tive importance of any single selection 
technique obviously depends upon the 
requirements of the job for which an 
individual is to be selected. It has been 
our experience, as well as that of many 
other psychologists, for example, that 
tests designed to measure personality 
traits have not reached a stage of de- 
velopment where they can be recom- 
mended for use in the average plant sit- 
uation. For such jobs as sales, super- 
visory, and executive positions, where 
the primary emphasis rests upon ap- 
propriate personality qualifications, ef- 
ficient selection depends largely, then, 
upon the interview. For this reason, the 
staff of the Industrial Division of the 
Psychological Corporation has done a 
considerable amount of research on the 
improvement of interview techniques 
and the training of company interview- 
ers to do a better job of personality 
evaluation. 

In applying selection techniques to 
specific job groupings, our experience 
has shown that the greatest variation 
will occur in the wse of tests and the 
length of the final interview. Over a 
period of years, we have conducted nu- 
merous experimental studies on the 
value of various selection methods as 
they apply to the job groupings listed 
below. Although space will not permit 
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a complete treatment, a few important 
findings may be indicated with regard 
to each of these job groupings. 

Unskilled and semiskilled jobs.—Apti- 
tude tests are frequently of little use in 
selecting applicants for low-level jobs 
since many such jobs do not require 
abilities which properly lend them- 
selves to test analysis. In general, job 
success depends primarily on qualities 
of stability, willingness to work hard, 
loyalty, and dependability. Thus, in the 
evaluation of unskilled and semiskilled 
workers, the interview assumes greatest 
importance. 

Skilled jobs — clerical. — Since many 
good tests for clerical workers have 
been developed and standardized, the 
selection of clerical employees repre- 
sents one of the easier problems in per- 
sonnel evaluation. When such tests are 
properly chosen in accordance with the 
specific requirements of the various 
clerical jobs in the company, a very real 
contribution will have been made to 
efficient selection. 

Skilled jobs — plant. — Many skilled 
jobs in the plant involve dexterities 
which are highly specific and for which 
available tests are often inappropriate. 
For this reason many such jobs require 
the development and standardization of 
tailormade tests. In the past year, for 
example, among the tests of this type 
which we have developed were tests for 
power machine operation in textile com- 
panies, machine operation in a paper 
bag factory, highly skilled jobs in a 
jewelry company, and jobs involving 
fine dexterities in a radio tube corpora- 
tion. 

Supervisors. — Since supervisors 
should have above average intelligence 
and mechanical aptitude, we have found 
tests of mental ability and mechanical 
comprehension to be extremely useful. 
Such tests, in combination with a com- 
prehensive guided interview in which 
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personality traits of leadership can le 
identified, do an effective selection job, 
A recent followup study of the effective. 
ness of supervisor selection in a South. 
ern plant revealed a marked correspon. 
dence between test and interview evaly. 
ation and job performance as rated by 
management. 

Salesmen.—The Corporation’s experi- 
ence in salesman selection, involving 
the development of salesman selection 
programs for several nation-wide or. 
ganizations, has emphasized the desir. 
ability of the clinical approach to this 
problem. Such an approach should al- 
ways be rooted in detailed job specif- 
cations made as a result of a firsthand 
study of the job in the field. Only by 
accompanying present salesmen on their 
daily rounds can the psychologist ob- 
tain first hand information concerning 
the problems encountered in a typical 
day’s work, and thus determine the abil- 
ity and personality requirements of the 
job. Tests are frequently useful, but 
again the interview has been found to 
carry the main burden in predicting 
sales success, since personality plays 
such an important part. In organiza- 
tions where hiring is done at geographi- 
cally scattered local branches, it be 
comes necessary to train intensively a 
small group of company trainers who 
then, in turn, introduce test and inter- 
view procedures to the offices in the 
field. 

Executives.—The evaluation of busi- 
ness executives represents an area of in- 
creasing interest to top management. 
Since such jobs require high-level per- 
formance involving the utilization of a 
wide range of abilities and personality 
traits, the clinical approach again rep- 
resents the most feasible means of eval- 
uating applicants for these positions. 
Needless to say, such an evaluation 
should be conducted by a highly trained 
psychologist. 
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EVALUATION OF EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES 
AND MORALE 


Recent labor strife has served to un- 
derscore the importance of employee 
morale. Many farsighted business or- 
ganizations are now retaining the serv- 
ices of consultants to find out what the 
worker really thinks about his job, his 
supervision, and his company’s policies. 


In 1945 the Industrial Division conduct- 


ed a comprehensive research study in 
an upstate New York textile plant de- 
signed to compare the relative effective- 
ness of each of three methods of evalu- 
ating employee attitudes. The three 
methods used were (1) the usual un- 
guided questionnaire approach, (2) a 
guided questionnaire approach in which 
each question was read and interpreted 
to the group, and (3) the individual in- 
terview approach. The results show that 
the interview proved to be the most 
» “sensitive” method for evaluating em- 
ployee attitudes. Although the guided 
questionnaire proved to be entirely sat- 
isfactory in many of the areas investi- 
gated, the unguided questionnaire was 
least “sensitive” and hence ineffectual in 
many areas. This trend was particu- 
larly significant in the case of certain of 
the more “intimate” areas studied, such 
as attitudes toward immediate super- 
vision. The interview usually provided 
higher percentages of extreme attitudes, 
favorable as well as unfavorable, the 
unguided questionnaire method elicit- 
ing the smallest percentage of such ex- 
treme opinions. 


THE BIO-MECHANICS DIVISION 
By JACK W. DUNLAP, Pu.D., Director 


ADAPTATION OF PLANT EQUIPMENT AND 
WORKING CONDITIONS FOR THE PUR- 
POSE OF INCREASING PRODUC- 

TION EFFICIENCY 


Production efficiency is frequently af- 
ected by the extent to which mechani- 


cal operating equipment is adjus to 
the operator’s physical and mental] ca- 
pacities. Hence the Corporation’s Divi- 
sion of Bio-mechanics is primarily con- 
cerned with such factors as (1) simpli- 
fication of operating mechanisms so the 
average worker can operate them effici- 
ently, (2) adjustment of products and 
machines to the individual user’s char- 
acteristics, such as body structure, 
strength, or sensori-motor equipment, 
(3) training of personnel in the most 
efficient use of new equipment, and (4) 
use of various sources of sensory stimu- 
lation, such as music and light, for the 
purpose of increasing production. 


THE MARKETING AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH DIVISION 


By ALBERT D. FREIBERG, Pu.D., Director 


Resident staff. — The resident staff 
consists of the director; Henry C. Link, 
Ph.D., Counselor ; Philip G. Corby, M.A., 
Associate Director; Elinor J. Barnes, 
Ph.D., Charles L. Vaughn, Ph.D., Alvin 
J. Arnheim, John V. Murphy, and Mary 
C. Evans, M.A. In addition, there are 
approximately twenty full-time super- 
visory and clerical employees. Addition- 
al tabulating and clerical help is ob- 
tained for the major portion of the year 
from organizations specializing in the 
placement of personnel for this purpose. 

Special consultants. — It has been the 
policy of this division to avail itself of 
the special abilities of outside psycholo- 
gists in the handling of particular pro- 
jects. Among the psychologists recently 
acting in this capacity are: Dr. Lester 
Guest, Pennsylvania State College: Dr. 
John G. Jenkins, University of Mary- 
land; Dr. John G. Peatman, College of 
the City of New York; Dr. A. T. Poffen- 
berger, Columbia University ; and Dr. S. 
D. Shirley Spragg, Queens College. 

Field organization of research associ- 
ates.—The field organization of the Mar- 
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keting Division consists of almost two 
hundred psychologists of recognized 
standing in universities and colleges 
scattered throughout the United States. 
Some of these psychologists have been 
participating in the activities of this 
Division since the beginning of field 
work activity fifteen years ago. Other 
psychologists have joined the field force 
more recently. These psychologists act 
as research associates of The Psycho- 
logical Corporation. They train, super- 
vise, and assume complete charge of lo- 
cal personnel in the carrying out of field 
assignments. Interviewers are recruited 
mostly from upperclassmen and gradu- 
ate students majoring in psychology. In 
our opinion the interest of these stu- 
dents in applied and social psychology 
and the objective supervision given at 
the professional level by the psycholo- 
gist in charge of the field work are posi- 
tive factors in the maintenance of the 
highest quality of interviewing. 

Basic philosophy of consumer re- 
search.—The basic philosophy underly- 
ing consumer research is that the con- 
sumer has the right to buy the kind of 
products he wants. Advertisers and 
business companies recognize that, in a 
comparatively free competitive system, 
the consumer will determine the type 
and kind of product which is successful, 
that only those products which have 
adequate consumer acceptance will sur- 
vive. 

Nature of market research activities. 
—Among the activities of a business or- 
ganization related to selling or distrib- 
uting its products to which the Market- 
ing Division contributes in its services 
are advertising, establishment of ade- 
quate retail outlets, product develop- 
ment and improvement, and mainte- 
nance of public goodwill. 

The nature of the activities of the 
Marketing Division can be described 
briefly as problem solving in relation to 
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these activities of business and indy. 
try in selling and distributing manufa. 
tured products. There is a wide variety 
in the questions we are asked to answer 
and problems we are called upon t 
solve. For example, an advertiser often 
asks us a question such as, “How many 
people are listening to my radio pro 
gram and know who the sponsor is?” 
Or, “What is the story or message that 
my program is getting across?” Typi- 
cal questions which relate to the dis. 
tributional aspects of business are: “In 
what proportion of possible outlets is 
the product sold?” “What proportion of 
products is bought in chain and what 
proportion in independent stores?” 

An advertiser is usually not only in- 
terested in the gross volume of sales but 
also in his competitive position. He 
wants to know whether his relative po 
sition is going up or down. A critical 
question we are often asked is “Who is 
using our product — rich people, poor 
people, people in large cities, people in 
smaller cities, people in small towns, 
etc. ?” 

As is well known, there has been a 
trend toward recognition of political 
and social values, of the importance of 
public goodwill, etc. by leaders in in- 
dustry and business. We are often asked 
to assess the attitude or opinion of the 
public in regard to a particular con- 
pany as well as toward its products. For 
example: What influence, if any, did 
newspaper articles on cartel arrange 
ments between German and Americal 
industry have upon public attitude to 
ward the companies supposedly it- 
volved? What effect, if any, has the 
signing of a labor contract or the con- 
tinuation of a strike on public attitude 
toward a company? 

Quite often the problems we are asked 
to solve are more inclusive. For exam- 
ple, a client recently said to us: “We 
know our sales have been dropping off 
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steadily during the last six months, but 
we do not know why. Will you analyze 
our entire distributional and sales struc- 
ture and give us the answers? Is it our 
advertising? Is it our price structure? 
Is it our outlets? Is it our public rela- 
tions? Does our product need changing 
or improving? Or what?” Situations of 
this kind call, of course, for intensive 
analysis of many of the operations of 
business. 

For purposes of discussion it might 
be said that the activities of the Market- 
ing Division in helping industry solve 
problems of this kind can be classified 
roughly under two major categories: 
(1) periodic studies which are made 
regularly and (2) special studies which 
are designed to solve very specific prob- 
lems. 

Periodic studies. The psychological 
barometer series.—The Barometer stud- 
ies consist of an omnibus type of ques- 
tionnaire. Questions are asked on a 
§ variety of topics, for example, on brands 
of products used, on attitudes toward 
local, state, or national issues, on inten- 
tions to vote for particular candidates, 
s etc. These studies have been carried on 
since 1934 on a self-sustaining basis and 
now show a long history of trends for 
= many brands of products, and on many 
™ topics. These studies are made four 
times each year and are based on 10,000 

personal interviews made in urban 
= homes scattered throughout the United 
States. 

Experimental social studies. — The 
thirteenth in a series of experimental 
social studies based on 5,000 interviews 
has now been published in the Journal 
of Applied Psychology. The principal 
topics dealt with are: 


Are we headed for Socialism? 


How about price and wage con- 
trols? 


Who is doing the best job of recon- 


version—labor unions, employers, 
government, army, navy? 

How fast are veterans returning 
and going to work? 

Will the public spend its savings? 

The public predicts the next war. 


This study served as the basis for a 
special presentation to the Association 
of National Advertisers at their annual 
fall meeting in 1945 and has produced 
an unusually large number of favorable 
comments and inquiries. 

Public attitude barometers. — The 
Corporation is now in the ninth year of 
the semiannual Link Audit of Public At- 
titudes, a co-operative venture of seven 
large business organizations. These 
studies are based on a nationwide sam- 
ple of ten thousand urban interviews in 
over one hundred cities and towns, al- 
lowing for fractionation of the data by 
sex, socio-economic group, geographic 
area, city size, plant vs. non-plant cities, 
sales districts, etc. 

This also marks the third year of a 
new series of attitude studies known as 
the Index of Public Attitudes. Seven 
companies also participate in this series. 
It is conducted semiannually on a na- 
tional scale and is based on five thous- 
and interviews with men and women 
in approximately one hundred cities 
and towns. The results can also be frac- 
tionated by sex, socioeconomic group, 
etc. 

Special studies. — By far the major 
portion of our activities is devoted to 
special studies on particular problems 
of our clients. The point of view taken 
by The Psychological Corporation has 
always been that each problem requires 
a strictly experimental approach for the 
development of techniques or methods 
to be used in the solution of the prob- 
lem. 

The first step is a preliminary defini- 
tion of the problem in consultation with 
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the client. Although this may seem ele- 
mentary, it has been our experience that 
a precise definition or delimitation of 
the problem is in many instances diffi- 
cult to achieve and is arrived at only 
after considerable consultation. The 
next step is the formulation of a tenta- 
tive method or technique—in consumer 
research, usually a questionnaire, and 
at the outset quite informal. In our de- 
velopmental work we often send trained 
investigators out into the field with only 
a list of a few topics which they talk 
about with the respondents. Out of this 
conversational mode of interviewing 
more definitive questions or topics are 
developed and set into the framework 
of a more formal questionnaire. A se- 
ries of test tabulations and analyses, 
etc., often lasting as long as two or 
three months and involving as many as 
ten or twelve revisions usually lead to 
the development of a fairly adequate 
technique. This technique is then tried 


with a small sample of respondents, the 
size of the sample varying between one 
hundred and five hundred. The results 
are tabulated, analyzed and interpreted 
in order to get a preview of what a larg- 
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er study might show. If, on the basis 
of the experimental testing, a large 
study seems indicated, it is then possible 
in recommending such a study to indi- 
cate the size of the sample required, to 
give a fairly accurate estimate of the 
cost and time involved, and to give a 
rough approximation of the type and 
nature of results or data which will be 
obtained. 

Special research activities.—In addi- 
tion to the client sponsored studies, the 
Marketing Division continually under. 
writes a large number of research pro- 
jects aimed at maintaining and improv- 
ing the general quality of its service. 
The following studies, now going on, 
illustrate this type of activity: 

1. An experimental study to deter- 
mine the significance of the ‘Don't 
know” response to a three-point atti- 
tude scale used in assessing people’s at- 
titudes toward large companies. 

2. A study to determine any possible 
interviewer effect upon the respondent’s 
answers to simple and factual questions 
as compared with the effect upon more 
complicated attitudinal and opinion 
questions. 





SALES PERSONNEL SELECTION AND 
RELATED SERVICES 


By ROBERT G. BERNREUTER And THEODORE A. JACKSON 


THE KLEIN INSTITUTE FOR APTITUDE TESTING, INC., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


HE KLEIN INSTITUTE for Aptitude 
i} Testing, Inc., specializes in the ap- 
) titude testing of sales personnel but 
" does not limit its work to this field. It 
© offers a varied consulting service to 
) both large and small industrial and 
business concerns. 

The Institute is organized into four 
major technical departments under the 
direction of Robert G. Bernreuter, Ph.D. 
These are the Analytical, Research, Con- 
sulting, and Vocational Guidance De- 
partments. The latter has recently been 
» organized as a supplement to the other 
» services. 


ANALYTICAL DEPARTMENT 


) The Analytical Department is under 
) the direction of J. H. Coleman, Ph.D. It 
offers a consulting service for improv- 
) ing the selection of sales personnel. 
The selection of sales personnel is best 
done by a three-step process. The first 
is the use of an application blank; the 
second, the interview procedure; and 
the third, aptitude tests. Each step con- 
tributes something unique to the pro- 
cess, and a sound program involves all 
three. The Klein Institute works co- 
| operatively with its client companies in 
carrying out the three steps. Normally, 
the preliminary selection of applicants 
by means of the application blank and 
the interview procedure is carried out 
by the client companies. Applicants 
who appear promising are then given a 
battery of sales aptitude tests which is 


furnished by The Klein Institute and 
administered by the client company. 
The “standard” battery of tests con- 
sists of the following: 


The Bernreuter Personality Inven- 
tory 

The Otis Mental Ability Test 

The Moss Sociai Intelligence Test 

The Washburne S-A Inventory 


The Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank 


The Canfield “Sales Sense” Test 


To this list are added other tests as 
needed. 

The completed tests are sent by the 
client company to the Institute. It is the 
function of the Analytical Department 
to score and analyze the tests and to 
write the reports on the applicants. The 
preparation of the reports is done by a 
staff of eleven persons — five men and 
six women, each of whom is either a 
member of or eligible for membership 
in the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. Each report consists of a recom- 
mendation to employ or not to employ, 
and an analysis of the characteristics of 
the applicant as revealed by the tests 
and as they relate to the specific selling 
position for the client company. 

As aids in the preparation of reports, 
the analysts have a number of guides 
available to them. 

a) Specific norms for each of the tests 
in the “standard” battery have been 
prepared, based upon a sampling of ap- 
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proximately twelve thousand salesmen 
in a wide variety of concerns. 

b) An analysis is made of the type of 
selling which is effective for each client 
company. This results in the setting up 
of critical scores for each of the meas- 
ured traits, depending upon the extent 
to which the selling situation requires 
the salesman to be aggressive, able to 
withstand disappointments, able to be 
away from home, able to create good 
will for his company, interested in sell- 
ing as a career, and for such other 
characteristics as may be significant. 

c) For certain of the companies, com- 
pany norms have been constructed. 

d) For several other companies, item 
analyses of the differences between the 
“best” and “poorest” salesmen have 
been made and specific scoring keys 
have been prepared as a further aid to 
the analysts. 

The validity of this program has been 
studied both by The Klein Institute and 
by certain of the client companies. 
Flemming and Flemming’ reported a 
tetrachoric correlation of .57 between 
analysts’ estimates of salesmen’s per- 
formance and company ratings of suc- 
cess for an office supply manufacturer 
with a staff of 50 salesmen. For a small 
group of 17 salesmen, a tetrachoric cor- 
relation of .95 is reported. For a group 
of 348 salesmen employed by six com- 
panies, the tetrachoric correlation of .49 
was obtained. These were all based 
upon Klein Institute reports. ~ 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


The Research Department is under 
the direction of T. N. Jenkins, Ph.D. It 
supplements the work of the Analytical 
Department and also conducts original 
investigations in the field of aptitude 


1E. G. Flemming and C. W. Flemming. “A 
Qualitative Approach to the Problem of Im- 
proving Selection of Salesmen by Psychologi- 
= ba The Journal of Psychology, 1946, 
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testing. 

Salesman norms have been prepared 
for each of the tests of the “standard” 
battery and are now being refined for 
each major type of industry served by 
The Klein Institute. Company norms 
have also been prepared for certain of 
the larger clients. 

A series of validation studies has 
been completed. These include studies 
of the validity of total batteries, sepa- 
rate tests, and single items. Work is 
currently under way on the validity of 
the Rosenzweig P-F Study and the Guil- 
ford series of personality traits tests as 
applied to the selection of sales person- 
nel. 

In addition to the basic studies essen- 
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tial to the work of the Analytical De : 


partment, special studies are made for 
client companies on a retainer basis. 
The present program for a large manv- 
facturer includes the development of a 
complete system of salesman selection 
techniques. This project started with a 
study of the functions of the salesmen, 
in which each man listed the principal 
functions which his job called for. From 
these original data, final lists of the 
principal functions were made by the 
use of a factor analysis technique. Based 
upon this analysis of functions, a 
weighted application blank and a stan¢- 
ardized interview procedure are being 
developed. 

A preliminary battery of tests has 
been administered to all of this manv- 
facturer’s presently employed sales per- 
sonnel, and item analyses have beet 
made of the “best” and “poorest” sales- 
men as rated by the branch managers. 
Based upon these analyses, items are 
currently being selected and a new test 
is being constructed. 

Appraisal forms are being construct 
ed to be used for the periodic rating of 
the salesmen who are selected by the 
combined procedure. When the entire 
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| series of procedures has been validated, 
1a program for the training of the ap- 
} propriate company officials in the use 
) of the instruments will be undertaken 
)in order that the entire procedure of 
) sales personnel selection and evaluation 
) may be carried out by the staff of the 
© client company. 


CONSULTING SERVICES 


> A Department of Consulting Services 
Jhas recently been organized under the 
§ direction of Theodore A. Jackson, Ph.D. 
It will round out the psychological serv- 
ices offered by the Analytical Depart- 
> ment. 

Key employee evaluation and develop- 
> ment.—The program for the evaluation 
of key personnel is already well under 
) way for one client company. By means 
of interviews and tests, the key em- 
) ployees of an industrial concern are be- 
ing evaluated on the basis of (@) their 
potentials for their job, (b) their abil- 
ity to supervise a department and to 
work effectively with other people, and 
(c) their potentialities for promotion. 
The results of the analyses are discussed 
with each man in order to give him in- 
sight into the role he plays in the or- 
ganization. The aim is to build a team- 
work attitude in the man and to improve 
his effectiveness. 

As a consequence of the kind of situa- 
tion the man faces in his work, there 
sometimes exists a need for a series of 
developmental interviews which may or 
may not be associated with a personal 
maladjustment within the individual. 
Frequently, a very well adjusted execu- 
tive will be faced with serious psycho- 
logical problems because of the inter- 
play of the personalities of his co-work- 
ers and subordinates. 

Selection, management, and upgrad- 
ing of factory personnel.—Also already 
under way is the work of evaluating 
factory supervisory personnel. A survey 
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of the foremen of a steel fabricating 
plant is currently in process. The fol- 
lowing battery of tests is being admin- 
istered to the foremen at weekly eve- 
ning meetings: 


The File and Remmers “How Su- 
pervise” Test 


The Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank 


The Bernreuter Personality Inven- 
tory 
The Otis Mental Ability Test 


The Bennett Mechanical Compre- 
hension Test 


The Rosenzweig P-F Study 


The object is to select the men who have 
greatest potentialities for development 
within the company and to plan a pro- 
gram for foreman training. 

Application blanks and interview 
procedures.—For two client companies, 
integrated sets of application blanks 
and standardized interview forms are 
being prepared. The items on the ap- 
plication blanks are being weighted on 
the basis of their significance for pre- 
dicting later success on the job. The in- 
terview procedure utilizes a combined 
nondirective and set question approach, 
plus a simplified rating form. 

Employee-efficiency appraisal rating 
forms.— Programs are under way at 
two different companies for the con- 
struction of forms to be used in the peri- 
odic appraisal of their employees’ devel- 
opment. In each instance, these are con- 
cerned with sales personnel. A similar 
service is offered, however, for the con- 
struction of forms for other types of 
personnel. These forms will serve as a 
basis for the supervisor’s review of pro- 
gress and for his counselling with the 
employees. 

Employee dissatisfaction. — There is 
also offered a program for the study of 
the extent and causes of employee dis- 
satisfaction as a basis for improved in- 
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dustrial relations. The recommended 
techniques involve the use of both inter- 
view and questionnaire procedures. The 
recommended statistical treatment in- 
volves the determination of both the ex- 
tent and the significance of the under- 
lying causes of dissatisfaction. 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Frequent requests have been received 
for vocational guidance from persons 
connected with the client companies. As 
a consequence, a vocational guidance 
service has been organized under the di- 
rection of Mildred B. Mitchell, Ph.D. 
The service is limited to persons eight- 
een years of age or older. It emphasizes 
the clinical and counseling approach. In 
the typical case, counseling based upon 
an individualized battery of tests is con- 
tinued until there is evidence of growth 
on the part of the client in his ability 
to make vocational choices. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE KLEIN INSTITUTE 
FOR APTITUDE TESTING, INC. 


In any firm of consultants, the rela- 
tionship of the professional staff to 
management is of major importance. It 
is essential that the standards of the 
service be set by a professional group 
which has full control of the profes- 
sional aspects of the work. 

The Klein Institute was organized by 
Jack Klein in 1938. It was incorporated 
during 1945, at which time he became 
president. The present internal organi- 
zation of the Institute consists of a 
Management Division and a Technical 
Division. The Management Division is 
responsible for all financial arrange- 
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ments with clients, for public relations, 
for the selection and supervision of 
clerical personnel, and for genera] 
housekeeping duties. The Technical )j- 
vision is responsible for all aspects of 
the psychological work. It is responsible 
for the procedures used, for the stand. 
ards that are maintained, and for the 
services rendered. I]t selects the techni- 
cal personnel, subject to the writing of 
a contract by the Management Division, 
It must pass upon and approve all news 
releases issued by the Management Di- 
vision. At the present time, on the tech- 
nical staff of the Institute are ten mem- 
bers of the American Psychological As- 
sociation and six other employees who 
are making application for membership. 
In addition, the staff includes ten scor- 
ing clerks, and ten statistical clerks who 
work in the Research Department. 


OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


The personnel situation as it exists at 
The Klein Institute for Aptitude Test- 
ing, Inc., is a clear indication that the 
field of psychological consulting services 
offers excellent employment opportu- 
nities to both men and women who are 
technically trained in psychology. More 
and more industrial and business con- 
cerns are employing psychologists full 
time or are retaining consulting firms on 
a part-time basis. 

Graduate schools which offer a pro- 
gram to prepare students for this field 
of work should be aware that the repv- 
table firms require, as a minimum, eligi- 
bility for associate membership in the 
American Psychological Association be- 
fore employment. 





THE PERSONNEL RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


By JAY L. OTIS 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


: i CREATION of a formal organi- 


zation should be based upon the 
) existence of a real need. The Personnel 
Research Institute was established by 
+ Western Reserve University because the 
) demands of national defense brought 
> acute personnel problems to many busi- 
ness and industrial firms at a time 
) when they were too busy to make the 
7 necessary adjustments to meet them. 
Prior. to the need caused by the de- 
mands of national defense, Cleveland 
College of Western Reserve University 
) had organized a Bureau of Testing and 

Counseling. The Bureau, established in 
) 1939, was set up to administer the voca- 
tional guidance service and to serve as 
a testing unit for the college. Within a 
year it was apparent that the Institute 
was too limited in its scope. It could not 
meet the demand from industry in the 
Cleveland area. In the first year of its 
operation it served one hundred individ- 
uals. In the second year the demand 
doubled. Since then the growing pains 
of the Institute have become progres- 
sively more acute. 


ORIGIN AND PURPOSE 


In addition to the need for a service 
to industry on personnel problems and 
for a service to individuals requiring oc- 
| cupational guidance, there was a need 
in the university for the training of 
students on the graduate level in the 
field of industrial psychology. The uni- 
versity found it necessary to have a lab- 


oratory for practical training. To help 
meet these demands, the idea of the Per- 
sonnel Research Institute, as part of the 
university was conceived. Members of 
the psychology department of Cleveland 
College asked President Winfred G. 
Leutner of Western Reserve for his as- 
sistance. President Leutner agreed not 
only to sponsor the organization but to 
make funds available to it. An an- 
nouncement of the establishment of the 
Personnel Research Institute appeared 
in The Voice of Reserve, October 6, 
1941' and pointed out that the Institute 
“is a new development in educational in- 
stitutions. Its close tie-up between in- 
dustry and education for scientific pro- 
fessional personnel training bridges the 
gap between academic and practical 
personnel work.” A statement of the 
function of the organization was also 
made in this announcement. 

In its broad scope of activities the In- 
stitute included many problems of hu- 
man relationships. It was set up not 
only as a training organization for stu- 
dents, but also as a research organiza- 
tion and a consultation service to carry 
on personnel research in such areas as 
the development of procedures for em- 
ployment, training, and supervision of 
workers, and the improvement of work- 
ing conditions as well as the develop- 
ment of techniques in the field of voca- 
tional guidance. 


1The Voice of Reserve, Vol. VIII, No. 3, 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 6, 1941, page 7. 
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TEACHING AND TRAINING 

Training in the field of industrial psy- 
chology must provide ample opportu- 
nity for graduate students to receive 
practical experience in industry and to 
deal with individual personnel prob- 
lems. The Personnel Research Institute 
is a laboratory in the field of industrial 
and occupational psychology. The pri- 
mary function of each member of its 
staff is to serve students by working 
with them as they secure their experi- 
ence in the application of psychology to 
business and industry. Since the or- 
ganization is designed to deal both with 
institutional and personal problems, the 
specific functions of the Institute have 
been organized around a series of serv- 
ices which the personnel psychologist 
renders in his profession. As part of 
the curriculum of the Division of Psy- 
chology it offers graduate work leading 
to the degree of master of arts in in- 
dustrial psychology and vocational guid- 
ance, and for selected students work 
leading to the Ph.D. in psychology with 
emphasis on industrial and vocational 
psychology. 

Because of the tremendous expansion 
of its activities, the Personnel Research 
Institute has had to move from its quar- 
ters in Cleveland College on the Public 
Square to the nearby Women’s Federal 
Building, where it occupies an entire 
floor. In these new quarters it has class- 
rooms, a library, administrative offices, 
rooms for consultation, and a‘ testing 
laboratory. The testing rooms are to be 
wired with microphones and recording 
arrangements installed, so that students 
and instructors will be able to review 
critically the work of students. The 
teaching activities of the Institute, 
through the Division of Psychology, will 
be expanded and enlarged as additional 
staff can be employed. The present staff 
has twenty-five members, including elev- 
en professional psychologists, two jun- 
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ior technicians, three graduate assist. 
ants, and nine clerical assistants. There 
are vacancies for two professional psy. 
chologists, three graduate assistants, 
and three clerical aides. 


INDIVIDUAL SERVICES 


The Vocational Guidance Service of 
the Personnel Research Institute is spe- 
cifically designed to aid individuals jy 
the Greater Cleveland area who have 
vocational problems. Its clients range 
in age from fifteen to sixty. Whereas 
they formerly were primarily from the 
Cleveland area, there has been an in- 
creased demand for this service from in- 
dividuals from northern Ohio. The grad- 
uate students work with the vocational 
psychologist in the preliminary inter- 
view, the testing, and the counseling in- 
terview. As the graduate students de- 
velop in their training, they are allowed 
to play an increasingly important role 
in the counseling process. 

An additional individual service is of- 
fered to industry. Many industrial and 
business firms refer problem employees 
or employees who present difficult prob- 
lems in transfer or promotion to the 
Personnel Research Institute for thor- 
ough clinical examination. This service 
meets a real need in industry. It also 
provides an opportunity for graduate 
students to work with personnel psy- 
chologists in the analysis and treatment 
of preblem employees in the industrial 
situation. 


INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS SERVICES 


The primary service of the Personnel 
Research Institute to industrial and 
business firms is in the field of person- 
nel research. Such research problems as 
selection, reduction of turnover, trans- 
fer and promotion systems, and attitude 
surveys — all come within the scope of 
this organization. The industrial and 
business functions have been organized 
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around a series of services. One of these 
is the Employment Testing Service. In- 
dividuals applying for jobs with co- 
operating organizations are referred to 
the offices of the Personnel Research In- 
stitute for interview and psychological 
examination. Since an analysis of the 
job has been made, the professional 
services of the Institute are utilized in 
attempting to forecast through test and 
interview the probable success of an ap- 
plicant for a given position. This serv- 
ice is used primarily by small organiza- 
tions that hire comparatively few em- 
ployees each year. An effort is made to 
make these small organizations feel that 
the Personnel Research Institute is their 
research and service organization. Re- 
sults show cooperating firms do feel 
free to use the many services which the 
Institute can render. 

A second service is that of job evalu- 
ation. A great deal of time has been 
spent by members of the staff in install- 
ing job evaluation systems and in work- 
ing with cooperating organizations on 
problems of wage and salary adminis- 
tration. Job evaluation should fall pri- 
marily in the field of industrial psychol- 
ogy where it demands a thorough knowl- 
edge of rating scale techniques as well 
as an understanding of industrial and 
business organization. The job evalua- 
fion service provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity to train graduate students in the 
field of job analysis, for there is no bet- 
ter way to teach occupational informa- 
tion than to have graduate students 
work as job analysts. 

Another service is that of making 
personnel surveys for organizations 
faced with making an inventory of the 
abilities possessed by their employees. 
These surveys vary from the examina- 
tion of a relatively few individuals for 
selecting a group for special training, 
to the survey of large groups for aiding 
the personnel department in proper em- 
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ployee planning. 

The selection of sales personnel is a 
special problem, and in this organiza- 
tion the sales selection service has been 
separated from the selection of other 
types of employees. The research activ- 
ities to date have definitely indicated the 
necessity for careful research within a 
given sales department if psychological 
techniques are to be of maximum value 
to the selection of employees. Occasion- 
ally the employment testing is used 
clinically to examine sales applicants; 
but for the most part, intensive research 
is carried on before the validated psy- 
chological techniques are recommended 
for use. 


INSTITUTIONAL FUNCTIONS 


The Personnel Research Institute has 
several services which it offers to Cleve- 
land College of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. It provides expert testing for 
the Committee on Admissions and works 
with this committee on the establish- 
ment of admission standards for the 
college. Since all applicants are re- 
quired to take psychological tests as 
part of the admission procedure, the 
psychometrists on the staff of the Per- 
sonnel Research Institute serve the col- 
lege in the administration and interpre- 
tation of these tests. In addition, six 
hospitals are now being served through 
a hospital testing service in selecting 
qualified applicants for admission to the 
hospital training course. 

One of the major services to the uni- 
versity is its student scholarship clinic 
designed to help those students with 
academic difficulties. To date it has 
served two hundred students in this ca- 
pacity. The student scholarship clinic 
provides an excellent opportunity for 
graduate students to secure training in 
dealing with student personnel prob- 
lems. 

One of its latest services to the uni- 
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versity has been the integration of the 
Veterans’ Administration Guieance 
Service into the Personnel Research In- 
stitute. Since this is a direct service to 
the Veterans’ Administration, it cannot 
be used for either training or research 
purposes. It has, however, provided pro- 
fessional employment for psychologists 
and its inclusion in an organization 
where professional standards have long 
been maintained has been administra- 
tively desirable. 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
PERSONNEL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


The growth and development of the 
Personnel Research Institute is illu- 
strated by considering its development 
along two major lines: one, vocational 
guidance; and two, business and indus- 
trial research. It is difficult to show its 
development in the training in the field 
of industrial psychology because the 
Personnel Research Institute is an in- 
strumentality of the Division of Psy- 
chology in this regard. During the peri- 
od of 1941-42, the first year of its opera- 
tion, the Institute gave vocational guid- 
ance to three hundred and fifty people. 
Its service slumped slightly in volume 
during the first year of the war, but it 
quickly picked up, and in the year 1944 
to 1945 it served approximately five 
hundred and fifty persons. During the 
current school year it will have served 
more than thirteen hundred and fifty in- 
dividuals. This includes the individuals 
who have been served by the Veterans’ 
Administration Guidance Service. There 
are approximately two hundred people, 
exclusive of veterans, who are on a 
waiting list to be assigned to a voca- 
tional counselor. It is necessary, at the 
present time, for anyone desiring voca- 
tional guidance to wait about six weeks 
for an appointment. 

Figure I illustrates the increased ac- 
tivity in industrial and business re- 
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Fic. 1. — Relative increase in industria] and 
business research of the Personnel Research 
Institute, 1941-1945. 
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search. The year 1945 shows a decrease 
in activity as compared to 1944. This is 
the result of a shift of staff from busi- 
ness and industrial research to voca- 
tional guidance. The needs of the re- 
turning veterans were so pressing that 
it was necessary to divert some of our 
research effort from industrial research 
to the vocational guidance service. The 
Personnel Research Institute has aided 
forty-five business firms, one of which 
employs as many as twelve thousand 
workers. It has given all types of per- 
sonnel service, but its major develop- 
ment has been in the field of selection 
and job evaluation. Metropolitan Cleve- 
land with its greatly diversified indus- 
try and its annual productive capacity 
running into billions of dollars places 
little or no limitation upon the work 
that can be done. The favorable re- 
sponse to our activities, which has ex- 
ceeded the working capacity of obtain- 
able staff, is an indication of what can 
be done with the service outlined above. 

The Personnel Research Institute 
charges a fee for its service. The voca- 
tional guidance fee is below the cost of 
the service and Western Reserve Uni- 
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versity has made up the difference be- 
tween the charge to the individual and 
the cost. The fees charged to industry 
' are probably somewhat below the fee 
which could be demanded for the type 
) of professional service rendered, but the 
charges are in line with charges made 
by consulting firms offering comparable 
service. Thus the university is not 
making it impossible for an independent 
) consulting service to compete. 


FUTURE PLANS 


The immediate plans of the Personnel 
Research Institute are to expand the 
graduate training services by the addi- 

tion of industrial psychologists and vo- 
| cational psychologists in order to in- 
crease the number of course offerings. 
It is planned to maintain a staff which 
will be primarily engaged in research 
and which will have a secondary inter- 
est in instruction, as well as to bring in 
individuals who are primarily engaged 
in teaching and who have a secondary 
interest in research. 

The Test Development Division of the 
Personnel Research Institute will make 
its tests, developed for industrial firms, 
available to other industrial organiza- 
tions as well as to vocational counselors. 

Future activities of the Vocational 
Guidance Service will center around the 
development of techniques for followup, 
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adaptation of counseling procedures to 
meet the needs of counselees, and a ver- 
tical guidance service designed to work 
with individuals over a period of years 
so that changes in interests, aspirations, 
and personality traits can be related to 
occupational choices. 

Gratifying though the response has 
been in Cleveland, there is still much to 
be done in explaining the functions of 
the Institute to the general public. We 
have made a mere beginning in this 
phase of our activities. Many industries 
must be convinced of the tremendous 
value of psychological services. Employ- 
ers need to appreciate the extent to 
which these services can aid in promot- 
ing sound management. Workers need 
to know how the services of the Insti- 
tute can help them improve their pos:- 
tion. 

The staff of the Personnel Research 
Institute never knowingly stands in the 
path of advancement of a single person. 
Every guidance contact, every indus- 
trial research activity, every student 
advisement is always in the best inter- 
est of the individual. Skills in human re- 
lationships possessed by members of the 
staff are devoted to personal and per- 
sonnel planning with the understanding 
that occupational adjustment is impor- 
tant both to the individual and to so- 
ciety. 





SOME PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGIST 


By W. H. D. VERNON 


ROYAL CANADIAN NAvy}? 


URING the last decade, psycholo- 
gists have given increasing atten- 
tion to matters concerned with the ap- 
plication of psychology to the problems 
of everyday life. The founding of the 
American Association for Applied Psy- 
chology gave evidence of a rapidly grow- 
ing interest in such matters, and an im- 
petus to the study of problems faced by 
the psychologist as a professional man 
rather than one engaged in teaching 
and research only. During the second 
world war, participation of psycholo- 
gists in practical affairs increased rap- 
idly, and there was a fresh impetus to 
the development of professional prac- 
tice in psychology. As a reflection of 
this interest, an increasing number of 
articles have appeared, both in this 
journal and elsewhere, on such prob- 
lems as training, certification, and the 
ethics of psychological practice. 

Now, with the successful termination 
of the war and the return of many psy- 
chologists to civilian pursuits, it is cer- 
tain that some of them, after their serv- 
ice experience as counselors, consult- 
ants, and personnel officers, will wish to 
enter private practice. Younger men, 
whose training was interrupted by the 
war, but who served in one of the psy- 
chological branches, may also look for- 
ward to entering private practice when 
their training is completed. 


1 The opinions offered in this paper are those 
of the author and are not to be construed as 
those of the Department of National Defence 
for Naval Service of Canada. 


All psychologists who enter this new 
field will immediately face a variety of 
problems for dealing with which there 
is no body of established procedure such 
as there is in the medical profession. 
Certain of these problems have received 
consideration, but a survey of the ar- 
ticles published indicates that there are 
some problems, in particular, to which 
little attention has been given.? This ar- 
ticle is an attempt to formulate some of 
these problems and to present tentative 
answers to them. If sufficient interest 
is aroused, others will no doubt also turn 
their attention to these matters and 
carry the study further. 


Those who have pioneered as consult- 
ing psychologists will have learned 
much in the hard school of experience. 
It would seem appropriate to go to them 
for direction and counsel. In order, 
therefore, to garner some of their ac- 
cumulated wisdom, the following set of 
problems, with a covering letter, was 
sent to the thirty-two members of the 
American Psychological Association 
listed in the 1945 A. P. A. Yearbook as 
consulting psychologists:* 


2 The author understands that some of these 
matters were discussed in the 1933 Yearbook 
of the Association of Consulting Psychologists, 
and in the Psychological Exchange, Vol. Ill, 
1934, but these sources have not been avail- 
able to him. 


3 Those listed as pepreiemens consultants 
were excluded from this survey as they appear 
to belong to a distinct, if at times overlapping, 
professional group, with correspondingly dif- 
ferent problems. 
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Appropriate methods of getting 
oneself known and thereby ac- 
quiring clients, 

(a) Does one advertise? 

(b) If so, what form does adver- 
tising take? 

The size of fees and the time 

and methods of collection, 

(a) How are fair standards of 
fees arrived at? 

(b) Any useful comments on the 
time and method of collect- 
ing fees. 

Appropriate relationships with 

the medical profession and types 

of problems likely to arise in this 
area, 

(a) What methods have been 
found useful in getting the 
co-operation and/or avoid- 
ing friction with the medi- 
cal profession. 

Are there any legal problems 

which may arise? If so, how 

may they best be handled? 

Are consulting psychologists 

“specialists” or “general practi- 

tioners’? In your own case, 

which is true? 

Do most consulting psychologists 

have a teaching connection with 

come college or university? Is 
this true in your case? 

Are there any records which 

have been found quite indispens- 

able to keep? 

Type and location of office space, 

(a) Where have you found it 

most satisfactory to locate 

your office? 

Are there any useful hints 

as to office layout and ac- 

commodation? 

(9) Any other matters. 


(b) 


Seventeen psychologists, of the thirty- 
two to whom letters were sent, replied. 
Two of these stated that, as they were 
not in the type of work to which the 
questionnaire applied, they could make 
no report. This paper is based on in- 
formation received from the remaining 
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fifteen. 

Fifteen is undoubtedly a small sam- 
ple. Nevertheless, several factors recom- 
mend reporting the data: 

(a) The replies come from fourteen 
different cities in eleven different states 
in the United States and one province 
of the Dominion of Canada. Geographi- 
cally speaking, therefore, the sample is 
fairly representative. 

(b) The replies-come from psycho- 
logists engaged in a variety of types 
of consulting practice. Ignoring overlap 
in the areas of practice, and stressing 
major interests, we find six engaged in 
general practice, including testing, diag- 
nosis and counseling; four concerned 
with children’s problems, including fam- 
ily counseling; two school psycholo- 
gists; one consultant dealing with prob- 
lems of the visually handicapped; one 
with industrial psychology and voca- 
tional guidance; and one speaking for 
the staff of a psychological clinic. 

(c) There is considerable agreement 
among respondents as to the way in 
which most of the problems suggested 
should be handled. 

(d) Respondents appear to feel that 
these are matters calling for investi- 
gation. 

Because the sample is small, and since 
the questions were formulated more for 
the purpose of eliciting free comment 
than for quantification, little, if any, at- 
tempt can be made to report results in 
tabular form, but on each topic an at- 
tempt will be made to report “the gen- 
eral sense” of the replies. 


I. Getting Oneself Known. 


It is unfortunate that the word “ad- 
vertising’” was used in the question- 
naire, as it is clear from the answers 
given that the word is ambiguous. Sev- 
eral respondents replied with a strong 
negative to the question,“Does one ad- 
vertise?”, indicating that, following 
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medical custom, this should be consid- 
ered unethical. From the replies of 
others, however, it was indicated that 
only certain forms of advertising are 
considered improper. The type of ad- 
vertising objected to is that which 
makes promises, gives guarantees, or 
which claims superiority, but a notice 
or declaration of intention to practice, 
or of the fact of practice, appears to 
be considered acceptable and to have 
been used successfully. Such notices 
been taken one of the following forms: 

(a) A professional card to members 
of the medical profession, such as phy- 
sicians, psychiatrists, hospital super- 
intendents and the like, to members of 
the legal profession, to school superin- 
tendents and school principals, and to 
the heads of various social service agen- 
cies. 


(b) A form letter under a profes- 
sional letterhead telling such persons 


as above mentioned of the type of serv- 
ice offered. 


(c) A notice appearing in the tele- 
phone directory, although there is the 
suggestion that this form of advertis- 
ing is used more frequently by psycho- 
logical consultants to industry than by 
others. 


A variety of other methods of becom- 
ing known are used. Most important, of 
course, is to do a good job for one’s cli- 
ents. Client recommendation, as in the 
case of the medical profession, should 
be ultimately one’s chief source of new 
clients. However, by various forms of 
community participation, by speaking to 
service clubs, parent-teacher groups, and 
business and labor organizations, one 
may become known as competent to deal 
with certain problems. If notices of such 
talks appear in the papers, so much the 
better. A further obvious source of pub- 
licity is the publication of popular and 
serious articles on psychological topics. 
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Il. Fees 

(a) Determining standards. — The 
two bases most frequently used for de. 
termining fees by the respondents are 
(1) the cost of other professional sery- 
ices in the city of location, and (2) the 
ability of the client to pay. Consultants 
gain some idea of the charges made by 
practicing physicians, medical specia- 
lists, lawyers and the like in their city, 
strike an average, and use this as a 
starting point when making arrange. 
ments about fees. Adjustments are made 
to the ability of the client to pay. Other 
criteria which may be useful are the 
type of service offered, the time in- 
volved with the client, the size of the 
city, and the smallest amount for a liv- 
ing income which can be charged. 

(b) A sample of fees at present 
charged. — The actual fees suggested 
ranged from $3.00 to $25.00 per hour 
session with a median of $5.00. For in- 
dustrial work, the range is from $15.00 
to $100.00 a day, with a median of 
$50.00. 

(c) Method of collection.—The most 
frequent method of collection is to send 
a statement or bill at the first of every 
month covering the services of the pre- 
vious month. In the case of a single in- 
terview, cash is paid at the end of the 
interview. There are, héwever, various 
other methods of collecting, depending 
upon the circumstances and type of case. 
In some cases, payment is required at 
the beginning of the month for that 
month, or at the beginning of an ar- 
ranged number of interviews. In some 
cases, a statement is sent when diagno- 
sis and treatment are complete, or at 
the time a report is sent to the client. 
One consultant makes use of time pay- 
ments based on an estimate of the length 
of the case. No matter what method of 
collection is used, however, it is suggest- 
ed that the amount of fees and the na- 
ture of the service should be definitely 
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agreed upon prior to the beginning of 
the work. 


lll. Relationships with the Medical 
Profession 

Comments on the attitudes of the 
medical profession toward the consult- 
ing psychologist vary all the way from 
those of prejudice to those of cordiality. 
On the whole, however, respondents 
have encountered little friction, and 
there is a feeling that resistance to con- 
sulting psychology is declining, and 
that co-operation is not difficut with in- 
formed members of the medical profes- 
sion. 

A number of suggestions are made in 
regard to methods by which relation- 
ships with members of the medical pro- 
fession may be kept free from friction: 

(a) In the first place, it is clear that 
no attempt should ever be made to diag- 
nose or to suggest treatment in cases 
where the symptoms are obviously of a 
physical or psychotic nature. Such per- 
sons should be immediately referred to 
their own physicians or, if they have 
none, to a physician or specialist in 
whom the psychologist has confidence. 

(b) In cases where clients have been 
referred by physicians, care should be 
taken to get from the referring physi- 
cian adequate information about the cli- 
ent, and to return a full and prompt re- 
port. Nothing will do more, in such 
cases, to harmonize relationships than 
good service, promptly rendered. 

(c) The psychologist should take care 
to show respect for the physician’s opin- 
ion even in cases where he may not 
agree with it. When the type of case is 
such as to demand overlapping services 
of both psychologist and physician, care 
must be taken by the former to give no 
appearance of “grabbing a case.” 


IV. Legal Problems 
All respondents have been free from 
any difficulties of a legal nature during 
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their practice. Nevertheless, they all 
admit that such could arise, and that 
there are several areas in which legisla- 
tion would be of benefit to the profes- 
sion. 

(a) As is well known, there is a real 
need for proper certification of the psy- 
chologist, either by State Legislature* or 
professional organization, or both. Cer- 
tification would give status, clarification 
of position, and legal security. 

(b) There is the matter of lack of 
legal authority for the signing of com- 
mitment papers in cases where the psy- 
chologist obviously has _ professional 
competence. 

(c) There is the matter of presenting 
confidential information in a court case, 
against which the psychologist at pres- 
ent has no legal protection. 

Although the beginnings have been 
made in various States toward giving 
the psychologist legal status, this whole 
area needs rapid development. 


V. Type of Practice 


There is disagreement among respon- 
dents as to whether their practice is 
that of a specialist or of a general prac- 
titioner. About as many claim to be one 
as to be the other. However, the picture 
is not so clear when attention is paid to 
what is actually done. As one respon- 
dent pointed out, the field of consulting 
psychology is ‘far too broad for one per- 
son to master. On the other hand, most 
consultants concern themselves with 
more than one limited area. In this 
sense, most of the respondents are more 
general practitioner than specialist, and 
as one pointed out, even where an at- 
tempt is made to specialize in one nar- 
row field, the demand is so great for 
psychological help that one necessarily 
acquires a general practice. It is true, 
however, that most respondents have a 


#In the case of Canada, Provincial Legisla- 
ture. 
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delimited, if broad, area in which they 
practice. 


VI. Part-Time Teaching Responsibilities 


Almost all respondents agree that the 
practicing psychologist usually has or 
should have a part-time position either 
on the staff of a college, hospital, clinic, 
or school. There was only one who op- 
posed the idea. Although many did not 
have such a position at present, almost 
all had had. A position of this kind 
gives an auxiliary source of income 
which is known and constant. It also 
keeps the practitioner in touch both 
with the broader body of psychological 
knowledge and, in the case of hospital 
work, general clinical practice. 


VII. Records 


A survey of the replies to the ques- 
tion of records indicates the following 
as the information which is most fre- 
quently retained on file in each case: 

(a) A face sheet containing identify- 
ing data, financial status, agreed finan- 
cial arrangements, how recommended, 
and dates of beginning and termination 
of the case. 

(b) A complete record of all test re- 
sults. 

(c) A fully-kept running record of 
the case. 

(d) A description of therapy used. 

(e) A copy of the summary report, 
if one is sent to the patient or to his 
physician. 

(f) Correspondence. 


VIII. Office Location 


Most replies to the question of loca- 
tion indicate that the psychologist has 
an office in his home or apartment. Al- 
most as frequent is an office located in 
a building also used by medical special- 
ists, such as a Medical Arts Building. 
In some cases office space is shared with 
a physician or other medical specialist, 
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and joint use made of a receptionist. 
For certain types of work such as that 
involving children, the advantages of a 
home address are stressed. In any case. 
central location and good professiona] 
address are important. 

As regards layout and equipment, the 
replies are too scattered and incomplete 
to draw any well rounded suggestions 
from them. 


IX. Other Matters 


Probably the most important comment 
made, both explicitly and implicitly, was 
the importance of the problems raised, 
Explicitly, several respondents stated 
that these problems were ones to which 
they had given considerable thought, 
and for many of which their search had 
still brought no completely satisfactory 
answers. Implicitly, the same concern 
was expressed by the care with which 
answers were formulated, the friendly 
tone of accompanying letters and the 
apologies where replies were delayed. 
As one respondent commented, “The 
questions you ask go right to the centre 
of the consulting psychologist’s constel- 
lation of professional problems.” 


DISCUSSION 


The summary of the replies to the 
questionnaire given above should not, 
however, indicate an end to the matter. 
It rather is the point at which research 
should begin. The replies indicate that 
each of the main problems raised by the 
questionnaire are important enough to 
form the subject of an independent sur- 
vey. 

A number of the matters discussed 
are concerned with the problems of pro- 
fessional ethics, and although several 
articles have recently appeared concern- 
ing the matter of ethics [4, 5, 6], cer- 
tain of the problems raised in this re- 
port do not seem to have received atten- 
tion elsewhere. The matter of publicity, 
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for example, certainly seems worthy of 
study. In what circumstances the psy- 
chologist should follow medical prece- 
dent, and in what he should develop his 
own modes of behaviour, is a legitimate 
question, and one to which earnest con- 
sideration should be given. 

» Certain very intelligent principles of 
© an economic nature have been suggested 
as a basis for determining the size of 
fees. These need further investigation 
and elaboration. However, not only fair 
' economic bases for charges made to cli- 
ents need to be determined, but there is 
the matter of the therapeutic value of a 
fee which, though clinically evaluated 
by the psychoanalysts, has never been 
experimentally investigated. It would 
seem most probable that, for certain 
types of personality and certain types 
of case, the fee, psychologically speak- 
ing, has little meaning and little thera- 
peutic effect, in others just the reverse. 
We do not yet have any but an intuitive 
basis for determining what psychologi- 
cal effect the size of a fee has on a client. 

The matter of promoting relation- 
ships with the other professions con- 
cerned with human problems increas- 
| ingly demands attention. The medical 
and legal professions are largely in the 
§ dark as to what the psychologist has to 
offer in the way of expert assistance. 
Efforts on the part of responsible or- 
ganizations of psychologists to bring in- 
formation concerning the training and 
type of work carried on by their profes- 
sion to the notice of other professional 
men are in great need. 

As far as legal problems are con- 
cerned, an increasing amount of atten- 
tion has been given to certification, and 
it is continuing to receive careful study 
[7], but, as has been indicated in this 
report and also suggested elsewhere 
[1], certification is only one of a vari- 
ety of legal problems which need to be 
investigated and clarified. 
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It is a question worthy of study what 
effect the carrying of joint respons,bil- 
ities for both teaching and practice’ has 
each upon the other. Would, for exam- 
ple, both teaching and research benefit 
if universities and colleges were to make 
appropriate adjustments in teaching 
and research loads, and to encourage 
members of their departments of psy- 
chology also to engage in practice, either 
private or of an institutional nature. 
There is precedent for this in the medi- 
cal profession which thereby has live 
teaching material and ever new stimu- 
lus to research garnered from constant 
contact with the individual case. 

The matter of records is worth look- 
ing into. From the point of view of pro- 
tection to the client and to the psycholo- 
gist, and for efficient conduct of a case, 
we need to know what records are in- 
dispensable. But, further, as we have 
recently had pointed out to us [8, 2], 
we can, with proper records, carry on 
quite a variety of research projects at 
once. If standard records of a well 
planned nature were kept by many con- 
sulting psychologists, the resources for 
research into a variety of problems 
would be manifestly increased. 


SUMMARY 


A survey of the literature concerned 
with the problems of the psychologist as 
a professional man shows that certain 
problems have received little attention 
so far. The opinions of a small sample 
of practicing psychologists indicate that 
there is concern about these problems 
and that there is considerable agree- 
ment on how some of them should be 
handled. It is suggested that each of 
the problems discussed deserves sepa- 
rate investigation, and some questions 
associated with them are raised. 
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A SHORT METHOD OF SCORING THE MINNESOTA 
MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY INVENTORY 


By EDWIN S. SHNEIDMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
VETERANS’ ADVISEMENT AND GUIDANCE CENTER 


F LATE the Minnesota Multiphasic 
() Personality Inventory has en- 
joyed extensive use as a routine pre- 
liminary personality screening device in 
situations where a large number of per- 
sons are processed for psychological 
guidance. One criticism against its use 
in this manner is a practical and me- 
chanical one, namely, that the time nec- 
essary to record and score the responses 
is excessive. In an attempt to overcome 
this specific liability, the following short 
method of scoring was developed. 


Essentially the plan is to punch holes 
near the margin of each card—one hole 
for each category (L, F, Hs, D, etc.). 
The position of each hole is identical 
from card to card. Those cards which 
) are significant and are to be scored for 
a particular category are “coded” by 
cutting away that portion of the card 
between the hole and the edjre of the 
card to form a sort of V-shaped notch. 
The cards can then be scored directly 
by inserting a “needle” and merely 
counting the cards which automatically 
drop out. The “Profile Chart” can thus 
be made from the T-scores without 
either recording any of the responses or 
using the scoring templates. 


The following data are not presented 
as ideal or final, but merely as one 
workable means of effecting scoring by 
this short method. 


I. In order to score the “plus” re- 
sponses (i.e. those in which the 


subject’s significant or infrequent 
responses coincide with the “X’s” 
on the templates), a set of 3/32” 
round perforations, 1/16” from 
the left side and bottom margins, 
approximately 1/8” apart was 
made on each card for each of the 
several categories except “Can- 
not Say.” Two holes are made for 
the Mf category: one for male and 
one for female. 


. In order to score the “minus” re- 
sponses (i.e. those in which the 
subject’s non-significant or fre- 
quent responses coincide with the 
“O’s” on the templates), either 
one of two techniques — or their 
combination—may be employed: 
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Fig. 1. — Illustration of the method of 
scoring responses on the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory by the use of two rows 
of perforations. , 

(Note that the “slot” or coding for the deep 
hole for D is between the outer and inner row 
of holes and does not extend to the margin). 
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A. Another set of perforations 
(for all categories except 
?,L,F, and Hs—since these do 
not have “O” responses), can 
be made 1/8” in from the “outer 
row” of coded holes. Cards 
slotted or scored for “‘O’s” will 
thus drop 5/16” below the other 
cards when they are “needled” 
through the “deep holes.” Fig- 
ure 1 illustrates a card which, 
if found in the significant group 
of responses, should be scored 
—by use of the outer holes—for 
the Ma category, and, if found 
in the non-significant group, 
should be scored—by usc of the 
inner row—for the D category. 


B. One hole may serve to segre- 
gate all “O” responses and the 
cards then tabulated on the ba- 
sis of some identifying mark 
on the cards. Figure 2 illus- 
trates the employment of this 
system. 
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Fic. 2.—Illustration of a method of scoring 
“OQ” responses on the Minnesota Multiplastic 
Personality Inventory by the use of one row 
of perforations. 


(Note the “O” hole and the identifying mark 
under the D hole.) 


Comparative results using both meth- 
ods indicate that the first method (A) 
offers a quicker and more automatic 


means of scoring, but that Method B ip. 
volves less mutilation of the cards. The 
most efficient system seems to be a com. 
bination of the two: Method B used ty 
select all the “minus” responses by one 
sorting (thereby eliminating the cards 
which need not be counted), and Meth. 
od A used to effect the breakdown into 
the scoring categories. This type of 
card would be illustrated by Figure | 
modified by the addition of the “O”’ hole. 

Whenever two or more coded holes 
occur in juxtaposition, it is better to cut 
off the “tongues” between them, as they 
sometimes become entangled in the holes 
of other cards when the cards are shuf- 
fled. 


The equipment necessary to prepare 
a set of the cards for quick scoring is 
both simple and inexpensive. Where 
only a few sets of cards need be pre 
pared, a hole punch (which may be pur- 
chased in a stationery store for consid- 
erably under one dollar) can be used, or 
a printer can be given the cards for per- 
foration. For the scoring wire, any 
good steel knitting needle will do. It is 
helpful to mount this needle in a screw- 
driver handle to make it easier to hold. 

The scoring of a set of cards may be 
resolved into the following steps: 


1. The “Cannot Say’s” are counted, 
the number recorded under “?” un- 
der the “Profile Chart,” and the 
cards put aside. 


. The “Trues” and “Falses” are sep- 
arated into significant (infrequent) 
and non-significant (frequent) 
groups in the manner prescribed in 
the manual for the test. 

. The significant “Trues” and signifi- 
cant “Falses” are combined into 
one group, and the same is done for 
the non-significant cards. 

. The significant cards are scored 
for each category. This is done by 
turning the cards upside down, in- 
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serting the sorting needle through 
the outer hole for one category, e.g. 
“D,” and the cards are “fanned” on 
the needle so that all cards which 
are notched or coded for that cate- 
gory—in this case “D”—will drop 
out. The cards which fall out are 
counted and their sum recorded as 
the raw score for that category be- 
low the “Profile Chart.” 
. This procedure is repeated for each 
category. (The complete batch of 
significant cards is used for each 
operation. It is time-saving to leave 
the scoring needle in each hole un- 
til the cards which drop out for 
that category are counted and re- 
turned to the end of the batch. The 
entire batch can then be grasped 
firmly between the thumb and fin- 
gers and the needle withdrawn and 
inserted directly into the next scor- 
ing category). 


. The non-significant batch of cards 
is scored for the “O” responses. 
This is best done by first sorting 
out all the “O” cards by needling 
the “O” hole (Method B), and then 
scoring this smaller group of cards 
by inserting the sorting needle 
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through the “deep hole” for each 
category (Method A). The cards 
which should be counted will auto- 
matically drop below the surface of 
the other cards. Their number must 
then be added to the raw score 
sums for the significant cards in 
each category to get the final raw 
scores. 

. The T-scores are obtained from the 
T-tables in the. manual for each of 
the final raw scores and the profile 
can then be made. 


Using this technique, it has been 
found that scoring time can be reduced 
to approximately ten minutes per test. 

It is obvious that additional holes can 
be punched and keyed as new categories 
are made known. 

Although this method is applicable 
primarily in those situations where the 
only requirement is to obtain the pro- 
file and where no necessity exists for 
keeping a record of the subject’s re- 
sponses to each item, the perforated 
cards can, of course, also be scored by 
recording the responses and using the 
templates whenever a complete record 
is desired. 





TIME STUDY AND THE FUNDAMENTAL NATURE 
OF MANUAL SKILL 


By LEONARD COHEN 
NATIONAL STEEL COMMISSION OF THE WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD 
AND 
LEONARD STRAUSS 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


IRTUALLY since the beginning of 

time study, engineers have been 
faced with the problem of determining 
the normal time the (hypothetical) av- 
erage worker would require to perform 
a task on the basis of time-studying a 
single operator of any degree of skill, 
working with any degree of effort. If 
the operator time-studied does not fall 
at the mean on the curves of skill and 
effort, the resultant time must be ad- 


justed upward or downward depending 
upon the position of the studied opera- 
tor on the combined curve of skill and 


effort. In other words, if the studied 
operator is “above the average,” his 
“time” would be too fast to be met by 
the average worker working with nor- 
mal effort, hence the time allowance 
would have to be increased. The con- 
verse is true if the studied worker is 
“below the average.” 

One way of adjusting, or normalizing, 
the time study was suggested by Lowry, 
Maynard, and Stegemerten and is called 
the “leveling method.” In this, the 
worker’s performance during the time 
study is rated on the basis of skill and 
effort exhibited.? This rating is trans- 

1S. M. Lowry, H. B. Maynard and G. J. 
Stegemarten. Time and Motion Study. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

2 Theoretically, in addition to skill and ef- 
fort, “working conditions” and “worker con- 
sistency” is also evaluated. But as this method 


is actually practiced, conditions and consis- 
tency are rated as average, so they do not 


formed into a quantitative factor which 
is used to “normalize” the actual time. 
An example will serve to make this pro- 
cedure clear. 

The rating scale used in evaluating 
skill and effort, with the numerical 
equivalents is reproduced below. 


TABLE I 
RATING SALE USED IN EVALUATING SKILL AND 
EFFORT IN TIME STUDY OF 
WORKERS’ PERFORMANCE 





+0.15 / 
+0.13 
+0.11 
+0.08 


+0.06 
+0.03 


0.00 
—0.05 E-1 
—0.10 E-2 
—0.16 F-1 
—0.22 F-2 


Superskill +0.13 
Superskill +0.12 


+0.10 
+0.08 


+ 0.05 
+0.02 


0.00 
—0.04 
—0.08 
—0.12 
—0.17 





Killing 
Excellent Excellent 


Good 
Average 


Good 
Average 


E-2 
F-1 
F-2 


Fair Fair 


Poor Poor 





If the worker time-studied is given a 
skill rating of C-1 (+0.06) and an effort 
rating of B-2 (+0.08), his time (ac- 





contribute to the adjustment of the time val- 
ue. Even if they were used, however, their to- 
tal weight would only be about one fourth to 
one third of the importance of skill and effort 
combined. 

Ralph Presgrave in his Dynamics of Time 
Study, University of Toronto Press, 1944, pp. 
61-75, points out general weaknesses of the 
leveling method and presents compelling rea- 
sons why consistency and conditions should not 
be used in the adjustment. 
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cording to the theory) would have to be 
increased by 14 per cent (0.06 + 0.08 = 
0.14 = 14 per cent) or multiplied by 
1.14 to yield the normal time of an aver- 
age worker. If the studied worker com- 
pleted the task in 100 units of time, the 
normal worker would be expected to 
complete the task in 114 units of time 
(100 X 1.14). 

If the worker time-studied, however, 
was below the average in skill, and 
working with only poor effort, the ac- 
tual time would have to be decreased in 
order to obtain the “average” time. For 
example, if the worker was given a skill 
rating of E-2 (—0.10) and an effort 
rating of F-1 (—0.12), 22 per cent 
(—0.10 and —0.12) would be subtracted 
from his time to obtain the “average” 
time for the studied operation. If this 
worker completed the task in 146.15 
units of time, the average worker would 
be expected to complete the job in 114 
units of time (146.15 X .78). 


According to the theory, then, the 
} time allowed for the performance of a 
task is independent of the skill and the 
effort of the worker upon whom the 
time study was made. Or, to restate 
this proposition—the “take-home” pay 
for a worker named Joe will be the same 
for job A regardless of whether or not 
the basic time allowance for job A was 
derived from time studying the best 
worker in the shop, the worst worker in 
the shop, or anybody in between. 
Whether or not this theory works in 
practice is subject to considerable con- 
troversy. Many companies use the lev- 
eling method in determining time allow- 
ances, and by implication accept its 
fundamental righteousness.* Workers, 
however, have long maintained that the 
average worker cannot meet time al- 


* Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
0., Methods Engineering Council, Consult- 
ants, Mine Safety Appliance Co., for example. 
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lowances, derived from time studies 
made on the better (highly skilled, 
“harder” working) men, and thus are 
penalized by “too tight a rate.”’ Unions 
even warn the shop stewards not to ac- 
cept a time study, or the rate deter- 
mined therefrom, unless an average 
man—as determined through collective 
bargaining—was the subject of the 


' study.‘ 


I 


The major purpose of this experi- 
ment was to test the union’s contention 
that the leveling method as used and de- 
scribed above does not adequately reflect 
the actual gain or loss of time by opera- 
tors working with different degrees of 
skill and effort. This afforded an oppor- 
tunity to investigate the effect of skill 
and effort on production for purely man- 
ual operation, and how these minute 
variations in method effect the time per 
cycle.® 

A highly repetitive operation of the 
Mine Safety Appliance Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, was selected for 
the study. It involved the folding of an 
18X18-inch guage sheet to a size of ap- 
proximately 4X4 inches. This was ac- 
complished in six foldings, although 
micromotion analysis revealed that all 
of the operators did not make their folds 
in precisely the same manner. Twenty- 
one completely trained female opera- 
tors, doing this job daily and on a full- 

*U. E. Guide to Time Study, Wage Incen- 
tives, and Job Evaluation. United Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers of America, 
C.1.0., 1948, pp. 60-64. 

5 For the purpose of this study, it was as- 
sumed that the skill and effort ratings were 
both valid and reliable. A criticism of Tovdiiog 
procedures on the basis of the inherent invali- 
dity and unreliability of the ratings them- 
selves is properly the subject matter of an- 
other investigation. At one time the writer 
had ten experienced time ‘study engineers 
simultaneously level the performance of an 
operator. The ratings — over the entire 
range - - - all the vy? rom below norma! te 


oe effort, and below average to super 
skill. 
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time basis, were selected to be studied. 
These employees ranged in their skill 
and effort ratings from 86 to 123. Al- 
though there were only twenty-one 
operators, twenty-two different studies 
were actually obtained, since the most 
efficient operator was observed twice, 
once at her normal skill and effort ex- 
penditure, and again when she attempt- 
ed to slow down to what she considered 
“average” speed. The two studies of 
this operator are No. 17 and No. 18. 

All operators were observed, and mo- 
tion pictures were made of their work, 
some through as many as ten cycles, but 
most of them through four or five 
cycles. Each operator was rated for 
skill and effort by three observers.’ The 
films and the ratings were sent to the 
writers who made a thorough micromo- 
tion analysis of the operation. In all, 
105 complete cycles were analyzed and 
resolved into their component basic op- 
erations.® 


Actually, the mean number of frames 
(one frame equals 1/16 of a second) re- 
quired by the 22 operators to complete 
this folding job was 99. According to 
the leveling theory, the average number 
of frames taken by any operator to com- 
plete the cycle when multiplied by her 
skill and effort rating would approxi- 
mately equal 99 (the actual mean). A 
check, however, revealed that this is not 
so, as shown in Table II. 


If operator 17 had been selected by 
the time-study man and a time value 
established from her study, the time al- 
lowed for this folding operation would 
have been 59.04 frames. If the time had 
been set from the study of Operator 1, 
the established value would have been 


® A sixteen-frames-per-second constant speed 
eamera was used. Careful checks were made 
throughout the study to make certain that the 
speed of the camera did not vary. 

_' Mr. H. B. Maynard and two engineers from 
his own staff. Pooled judgments were used. 

8 One of Gilbreth’s therbligs. 
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TABLE II 
TIME STUDY OF OPERATORS’ PERFORMANCE 
IN A FOLDING JOB 
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89.91 frames. Few people would ear 
a bonus on this value. In fact, only four 
people of the twenty-two would be able 
to earn a bonus on a time value of 89.9] 
frames. If the time value were estab- 
lished from the study of Operator 20, 
it would have been 97.65 frames. This 
is not very far away from the actual 
average, and the value would be an 
equitable one. But wait — Operator 17 
would make a bonus of over 100 per 
cent. And since the leveling factor 
maintains that she could not possibly 
make more than 28 per cent (superskil! 
+ killing effort — A-1, A-1 — .15 + .13 
=.28), earning a bonus of 100 per cent 
would be prima facie evidence of a 
change in method. Either Operator 17 
will reduce her output to not more than 
28 per cent above the “normal,” or run 
the risk of having her rate cut. 

Apparently, the contention of the 
union and the workers that leveling 
method does not adequately reflect the 
actual gain or loss of time by operators 
working with different degrees of skill 
and effort is substantiated. This does 
not mean, however, that the leveling 
method should be abandoned. The need 
for it still exists. But it does mean that 
the concept that the best worker can be 
no more than 28 per cent better than 
the average must be denied. 
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II 


In the second part of this investiga- 
tion, an attempt was made to determine 
what enabled a more skillful worker to 
operate more efficiently than a less skill- 
ful one. Also it was hoped that light 
would be shed on the fundamental na- 
ture of manual skill, and permit the fur- 
ther evolution of the theories of testing 


manual skills for job selection and’ 


placement purposes. 


The micromotion analysis revealed an 
interesting characteristic of this type of 
operation. A study of anyone of the 
cycles showed that a large proportion 
of the transports begin with the hand in 
motion—that is, without slowing down 
or stopping before, after, or between 
therbligs.* This is particularly true of 
the more skillful operators, although it 
is also seen to be the case with the less 
skillful ones. For example, Operator 
17, who is “leveled” (skill- and effort- 
rated) at 123, performs 13 of 14 trans- 
port motions in her first cycle beginning 
or ending with the hand in motion. In 
the case of Operator 1, rated 111, of 15 
transport motions in her sixth cycle, 9 
are of the hand-in-motion classification. 
In her third cycle, Operator 16 rated at 
100, performs 7 of 21 transports with 
hand in motion. The poorest operator, 
7, whose leveling factor is given as 86, 
has 3 of 24 transports with hand in mo- 
tion for her second cycle and 6 of 22 for 
her third. This indicates that in a 
rhythmic operation involving material 
which can be moved around noiselessly 
and without danger of damage, a large 
proportion of the moves are made with- 
out slowing down at the end of one move 
or the beginning of the next. It also 
shows, however, that the more skillful 
an operator is, the greater the number 


®One of Gilbreth’s therbligs. (One of the 
component parts of a cycle of motions that 


compose the operations in manual skill.— 
EpITor.) 


of motions she will improve from the TE 
or TL classification to the TE-m or 
TL-m. In fact, the more skillful not 
only employ many motions of the type 
TE-m or TL-m, but have their hands in 
motion at both the beginning and the 
end of many of their moves. In other 
words, the therblig becomes TE-2m or 
TL-2m and the time expended is re- 
duced. In the first cycle for Operator 
17, 7 of the 14 transport operations are 
of this nature—i. @., the hand begins 
and ends a transport motion and begins 
the next therblig without hesitation or 
pause. Although none of the other op- 
erators equals this performance, almost 
all of them have an occasional TE-2m 
or TL-2m and thus reduce the time per 
cycle. 

The study shows that the breakdown 
of the cycle into its basic operations is 
likely to be shorter and simpler for op- 


TABLE Ill 
A COMPARISON OF THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
OPERATIONS PER CYCLE OF MANUAL PER- 
FORMANCE WITH SKILL AND EFFORT 
RATINGS FOR EACH OPERATOR 








Leveling No. of Basic Opera- 
Operator Factor tions Per Cycle 


17 123 21.8 
111 26.8 
111 31.7 
lil 31.4 
108 30.3 
106 29.0 
105 30.8 
105 28.0 
105 34.7 
105 33.5 
105 32.0 
105 41.2 
105 34.7 
102 39.0 
100 36.3 
100 44.2 
100 39.0 
100 33.5 

96 : 45.0 
95 35.3 
87 44.0 
86 41.7 
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erators of higher efficiency. This is dem- 
onstrated by comparison of the average 
number of basic operations required by 
each operator to complete the cycle. The 
following table, with the operators ar- 
ranged according to their skill and ef- 
fort ratings gives us this comparison. 
Table III indicates a definite trend 
showing that, in general, the more skill- 
ful operators perform more simply. 
There are several reasons for this. One 
of them is that many of the better op- 
erators have fewer limiting grasps and 
releases than would at first seem neces- 
sary. The grasps and releases actually 
occur, but they occur during transport 
operations which are themselves limit- 
ing. For example, in the operation, 
“Fold to final width,” several of the 
faster workers release the material dur- 
ing the last part of the transport mo- 
tion. Therefore, the release does not oc- 
cur as a separate basic operation after 
the fold has been made. The next mo- 
tion, “Move to center of strip,” now be- 
gins immediately, without any time be- 
ing used for “Release.” Although most 
operators seem able to eliminate a few 
grasps or releases as limiting motions, 
the more skillful ones eliminate many 
of them. In this respect, Operator 17 
has an especially fine performance, aver- 
aging only 4 limiting grasp- and release- 
motions per cycle. Almost all the others 
average 8 or more per cycle, and the 
operators with low ratings often have 
over 15. , 
Another way in which the more pro- 
ficient operators simplify the operation 
cycle is by overlapping of motions per- 
formed with different hands. That is, if 
a superior operator is performing a lim- 
iting operation with one hand, she will 
usually perform another operation si- 
multaneously with the other hand. An 
operator whose co-ordination is poorer 
will perform first one operation and 
then the other, consuming time for each 
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separately. For example, at the begin. 
ning of the cycle, most operators move 
to the lower right corner, grasp it, and 
then lift it with the left hand in order 
to be able to slide the right hand along 
the right edge under the top sheet. This 
grasp of the corner usually required 
about five frames, but Operators 13, 17, 
and 19 have sometimes been able to 
eliminate this grasp as a limiting move 
by performing it with the left hand dur. 
ing the end of the previous cycle. That 
is, while the right hand has moved the 
folded bandage to the pile, the left hand 
has moved to the lower right corner and 
grasped the top sheet in preparation for 
the next cycle. However, this method 
seems difficult to accomplish. Operator 
13 performs it in both her analyzed 
cycles, Operator 17 in 2 cycles out of 4, 
and Operator 19 in 3 out of 5. Operator 
6 tries to accomplish this, but generally 
gains no time by it. She usually grasps 
more than one sheet, and must conse- 
quently separate the top sheet from the 
others. In 3 cycles out of 8, she has been 
successful in making the grasp during 
the previous cycle, but in the other 5 
cycles more time is lost than if the 
grasp had not been attempted. It is also 
true that through lack of sufficient skill, 
many operators make the cycle unneces- 
sarily complex. Most operators fumble 
ocassionally, thus introducing unneces- 
sary, time-consuming operations. Fum- 
bles are costly in time because they not 
only take additional time in themselves, 
but often introduce additional basic op- 
erations, such as grasp or TL, to adjust 
the disorders caused by the fumbles. 
The greatest number of fumbles occur 
during the therblig “grasp.” Fumbles 
also occur occasionally during transport 
or turn motions. This generally hap- 
pens when the operator does not have a 
secure grasp on the object being moved. 

The operation cycie is also made long- 
er and more complex by performance of 
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inept moves which cannot properly be 
called fumbles. For example, many op- 
erators have difficulty in grasping only 
the top sheet. Having grasped more 
than one sheet, it is necessary to per- 
form another grasp to separate the top 
sheet from the others that have been 
lifted with it, and a transport loaded to 
pull it apart from them. In this way, 


Operator 2 loses time in almost every’ 


cycle. During her sixth and tenth 
cycles, she does not make the grasp at 
the first attempt. Therefore, she must 
go back to grasp again after she has 
started the motion of the next opera- 
tion. Even when this operator does 
make the grasp successfully, she is not 
sure that she has grasped only one 
sheet, and loses time for tactual inspec- 
tion during the next move. Most opera- 
tors attempt the grasp differently at dif- 
ferent cycles, sometimes performing a 
grasp so automatic that search and se- 
lect do not occur. It seems as though 
kinesthesia replaced sight, and as 
though the object grasped were a large 
object and lying by itself. Others grasp 
the gauze as though it were a very small 
object lying close against a flat surface. 
Others sometimes grasp the gauze as 
though it were jumbled with other ob- 
jects and so search and select therbligs 
are necessary. Observation indicates 
that the first type of grasp is the best 
one here, but the question arises as to 
whether such a grasp can or should be 
taught to all of the operators, or wheth- 
er each should be instructed to proceed 
in the manner which seems easiest to 
her. 

Extra moves because of fumbles, 
faultily performed motions, and per- 
forming superfluous operations are not 
confined to the poorer operators. How- 
ever, the poorer operators do perform 
many more extra motions than the pro- 
ficient operators. Thus the operator 
with higher skill and effort has a short- 
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er cycle, not only because she improves 
the method by eliminating basic opera- 
tions, but also because the poorer opera- 
tor complicates the method by adding 
unnecessary basic operations. 


An interesting side-study was made, 
throwing light on the effect of variation 
of effort by the same operator. Operator 
17, who is leveled at 123, attempted to 
perform the operation at what she con- 
sidered an average speed. Her motions 
were considerably slower than original- 
ly, but her performance was still some- 
what better than average. The operator 
was called Operator 18 for these slower 
cycles and leveled at 106. Examination 
of the analysis charts of Operators 17 
and 18 reveals marked differences in 
performance. The average cycle of the 
operator performing at her best effort 
has only 21.8 basic operations, but when 
she performs more slowly, her «ycle 
averages 29 basic operations. Release 
moves which previously occur during 
transport loaded operations are per- 
formed by themselves and become l]imit- 
ing. Small transport motions which oc- 
cur for Operator 17 during the pertorm- 
ance of other basic operations are per- 
formed separately by Operator 18 and 
add time to the cycle. These are the 
same differences which were pointed out 
between the performances of operators 
of varying skills. In other words, the 
operator here not only reduces her ef- 
fort, but in doing so, seems to lose part 
of her skill. 

From the point of view of the meth- 
ods-analyst, there are as many differ- 
ent methods of performance as there 
are operators. This is true because no 
two operators perform in exactly the 
same way. Although they may perform 
the same elements and in the same order 
within each element, the basic opera- 
tion therbligs will vary. These differ- 
ences are often hard to observe, becom- 
ing apparent only when the cycle is re- 
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solved into its basic operations. How- 
ever, to the analyst, each of these dif- 
ferences constitute a change in method. 
It is from this point of view that we 
have thus far said that some operators 
improve the method and others compli- 
cate it. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From only one study, no matter, how 
detailed, we may draw only tentative 
conclusions. However, the analysis does 
throw light on some fundamental con- 
cepts such as skill, effort, method, and 
leveling procedure. It was seen that 
two operators may perform with the 
same general method, but the more skill- 
ful will almost certainly perform a 
much better detailed method. In other 
words, superior skill manifests itself 
not only as greater speed of perform- 
ance of basic operations, but also im- 
provement of the series of basic opera- 
tions performed. The question arises, 
therefore, “Is method independent of 
skill?” As far as general method is con- 
cerned, we can answer in the affirma- 
tive. We can certainly train operators 
of different skills to perform the same 
steps and in the same order. However, 
if we define difference of method as 
the difference between series of basic 
operations or therbligs performed by 
operators using the same general meth- 
od, the answer is probably in the nega- 
tive. Although we can teach two opera- 
tors to use the same broad method, it 
is highly unlikely that they will be able 
to perform the smaller details of each 
step in the same way. A skillful opera- 
tor may be able to perform a certain 
type of grasp, but when the operator 
with poorer “co-ordination” tries this, 
she fumbles and loses more time than if 
she had used a different kind of grasp 
requiring more time in itself, but which 
she could perform more surely. One 
operator releases a part during a motion 


rather than after it has been made, by 
if the less skillful operator attempts to 
do so, the part may not be placed cor. 
rectly and an adjustment may be neces. 
sary. Therefore, the first operator can 
perform without the occurrence of “Re. 
lease” as a limiting operation, but the 
second operator cannot. The accumula- 
tion of these small differences is often 
found to make a very large difference 
in time even when fumbles, faulty 
moves, and unnecessary steps do not 
occur. 

So it becomes apparent that the 
problem is primarily one of selection 
and not of training. Workers who can 
eliminate the extra therbligs on a given 
job, must be chosen for that work in 
preference to those who cannot. And 
new aptitude tests for manual skill must 
be developed that will “earmark” those 
people who can operate more efficiently. 
This would necessitate the evolution of 
tests which could measure the ability 
required to eliminate (limiting) ther- 
bligs. Unfortunately the data obtained 
from this research are insufficient to al- 
low enumeration of these abilities, or 
suggestions of tests expected to meas- 
ure them, without resort to the dubious 
practice of deductive reasoning. 

This study has shown that the level- 
ing method:as defined in the first section 
of this paper does, in general, indicate 
the speed with which an operator of 
given skill will perform the various 
therbligs. But the leveling method is 
limited in that it does not permit time 
allowances for improved detailed meth- 
ods that the more able operators are 
able to accomplish. If the leveling con- 
cept itself is accepted, then, as a first 
improvement, it will be necessary to in- 
crease the leveling factors to account for 
improvement in detailed method of per- 
formance or introduce a new factor 
to account for this improvement. Analy- 
sis has shown that, in general, the op- 
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erators who perform each motion more 
I rapidly are also those who make the 
) greatest improvement in detailed meth- 
hod. Therefore, the new factor, or the 
S increase in the original factors, will 
probably be greater for those operators 


who already have a higher leveling fac- 
tor. However, without further research, 
no definite recommendations as to the 
size of needed increase or additional 
factor can be made. 
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BY RUTH S. TOLMAN 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


N SPITE of the fact that prediction is 
| a part of the fundamental business 
of science, there are periods in which 
the urgency of immediate jobs to be 
done crowds out the possibility of check- 
ing on results. Evidence of this in the 
field of psychology is the recent sharp 
drop in the number of references in the 
literature listed in the yearly Index of 
Psychological Abstracts under the ru- 
bric of “Prediction.” There were 
twenty-one such references in 1936 and 
twenty in 1937, but none in 1941, one 
in 1942, one in 1943, and two in 1944. 
This fact does not mean that psycholo- 
gists have stopped trying to predict. 
Indeed, there has probably never been 
a period of such lively activity in the 
designing of tests and the devising of 
selective procedures, all of which imply 
prediction. But it takes time to check 
predictions, and the harvest will be 
reaped in the years just ahead. 


While the exigent tasks of the war 
have been claiming the undivided atten- 
tion of psychologists, time has passed, 
and the present study derives from a re- 
turn to pre-war predictions and an ex- 
amination of subsequent developments. 
It is concerned with the psychological 
recommendations made between Sep- 
tember, 1938 and September, 1939 in 
the case of applicants for probation be- 
fore the Superior Court in Los Angeles 
County.’ The psychological operation 


1 During a 305 cases were exam- 


ined by the ps logist. Their offenses were 
distributed as follows: 


involved in these predictions is probably 
the simplest, even the crudest, to be de. 
scribed anywhere in the psychological 
literature.” It is only the conviction that 
the present state of our science places on 
us all an obligation to share our errors 
as well as our successes which prompts 
this report. 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST’S FUNCTION 


The role of senior psychological ex- 
aminer in the Los Angeles County Pro- 
bation Department was a unique and 
solitary one. There was no psychiatrist, 
there was no psychiatric social worker, 
there was no clinic, there were no con- 
ferences. It was the duty of one psy- 
chologist on a half time assignment to 
examine all women applicants for pro- 

2 The number of cases is, of course, too small 
to lend itself to statistical analyses such as 


those carried out by Burgess, Laune, Mona- 
chesi, the Gluecks and others. 





Sex offenses, including contributing to 
delinquency of a minor 

Forgery and issuing checks without 
sufficient funds 

Burglary 

Grand theft auto, or driving car with- 
out consent of owner 

Grand theft or Attempted grand theft 

Perjury, Bribery, and Extortion 

Robbery and Attempted robbery 

Violation of State Narcotic Act 

Violation of California Vehicle Code 
(other than above) 

SRR AICI Aen * 

Assault or Assault with deadly weapon 

Receiving stolen property 

Violation of Corporate Security Act .... 

Manslaughter 
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bation before the Superior Court* and 
such men as were referred by the pro- 
probation officer, or occasionally by the 
Court, as special “problems.” On the 
basis of the psychological findings a 
i recommendation for or against granting 
probation had to be made in each case. 
This was the psychological “prediction.” 
Applicants who were incarcerated 


were interviewed in the County Jail, ° 


those out on bail in the Probation Office. 
It is hard to exaggerate the pressure in- 
volved in the program. The report con- 
taining the recommendation based on 
the psychological findings was usually 
due the same day that the applicant was 
interviewed, sometimes on the next day. 
There was no time for sober brooding; 
a decision had to be made at once. Fur- 
thermore, the psychologist was called 
into the situation early in the investiga- 
S tion, while factual data were uncon- 
firmed and often incomplete. 

Before making the examination the 


psychologist had at hand the following 
materials: 


1. A transcript of the preliminary 
court hearing on the criminal charge, on 
| the basis of which the defendant was re- 
manded for trial. Most candidates pled 
guilty and applied for probation without 
standing trial. In those cases where a 
trial was held and the defendant was 
~ found guilty, the court record of the 
trial was available, but only by the ex- 
penditure of considerable time and ef- 
fort. 


2. An application form of one and a 
half pages filled out and signed by the 
probation applicant. It contained data 
on place and date of birth, education, 
work history, marital status, etc. 


3. A personal history form of four 
pages filled out by the probation officer 
to whom the case was assigned. Its ma- 


* Bookmaking cases or “bookies” were the 
only exceptions. 
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terial duplicated in some points that 
contained in the application form, but 
allowed for more detail concerning 
schooling, parents’ occupation and edu- 
cation, number and ages of siblings and 
children, past offenses, and a brief ex- 
planation of the present offense. 


4. Sometimes a statement by the de- 
fendant, giving his version of the cir- 
cumstances of the crime and of such fac- 
tors as seemed to him important in de- 
termining his conduct. 


5. Sometimes a few letters from char- 
acter references whose names were list- 


ed by the defendant on his application 
form. 


The psychological examination con- 
sisted of such testing as was needed to 
give a rough approximation of the can- 
didate’s intelligence level, and of a long 
interview. The Otis Self Administerifg 
Intermediate Test was used in casbs 
where the reading involved in the test 
constituted no handicap. Otherwise, the 
Stanford Binet Test was given. The in- 
terview aimed to cover such early and 
recent experiences of the individual as 
would reveal or suggest the essential 
personality dynamics involved in his 
present situation, his attitudes toward 
his crime and toward his future plans, 
his record of responsible behavior, and 
evidences of his capacity to grasp and 
meet obligations. 


THREE JUDGMENTS 


In the case of each applicant, three 
judgments were made seriatim: by the 
psychologist, by the probation officer, 
and by the judge—in that order. It must 
be pointed out that each of these judg- 
ments was much influenced by one or 
both of the others, though the psycholo- 
gist’s, coming first in the series, was 
probably the most independent of the 
three. The material contained in the 
personal history which the probation 
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officer recorded was subject to some in- 
terpretation, which when passed on to 
the psychologist necessarily played a 
part in her impressions. The psycholo- 
gist’s report usually had a definite in- 
fluence on the probation officer’s recom- 
mendation, and the decision of the judge 
was affected by both recommendations. 

The influence of the probation officer 
on the judge, it will be noted, was much 
greater than that of the psychologist, as 
Table 1 shows clearly. There were am- 
ple reasons for this. The probation of- 
ficer’s report was prepared at the latest 
possible minute, when more complete 
data were available. The judge was far 


TABLE I 


DECISIONS OF THE COURT WHEN RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OF PSYCHOLOGIST AND PROBATION 
OFFICER DIFFERED 





Judge Yes Judge No 
Number of Cases 


Psychologist Yes, Probation 


Psychologist No, Probation 
officer Yes 





more familiar with the role of the pro- 
bation officer that with that of the psy- 
chologist, which seemed, after all, a new 
departure and was viewed at the outset 
with some suspicion. Furthermore, the 
judge recognized that factors other than 
psychological ones often had to be given 
the major weight in deciding a given 
case. 

There is an element of unfairness to 
the court involved in treating as “pre- 
dictions” the judges’ decisions of Yes 
(meaning that probation was granted) 
and No (meaning that probation was 
denied). Actually in some cases the 
judge granted probation knowing that 
the individual was a poor risk and 
would probably get into difficulty again, 
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but feeling that no other available play 
was appropriate. This qualification mus 
be kept in mind in evaluating the out. 
comes in all cases where probation was 
granted, and a blanket apology to 4qlj 
judges is made at this point. 


DATA ON THE OUTCOMES 


In evaluating predictions one large 
segment of the data is always lost at 
the outset—the cases in which probation 
was denied by the Court, the individual 
was sentenced to the penitentiary when 
guilty of a felony or to the County Jai 
when a misdemeanor had been commit- 
ted. From this point on, probation rec- 
ords contain no further information, 
and the important question remains un- 
answered: “How many would have 
made good on probation?” The records 
of a small group, 35 cases, in which pro- 
bation was granted by the judge in 
spite of recommendations against it by 
both psychologist and probation officer, 
suggests that if more court decisions J 
had been made against our recommen- 
dations, some successful probation ca- 
reers would have resulted among the 
group to whom probation was denied. 
Of these 35 cases with adverse recom- 
mendations by psychologist and proba- 
tion officer, two fifths complied satis- 
factorily with the terms of their proba- 
tion and were discharged at its expira- 
tion without getting into further diff- 
culty. The records of this small group 
give no definitive answer to our origi- 
nal question, however. Since it is im- 
practical for the sake of science to ig- 
nore on a large scale the counsel of pro- 
fessionals whose job it is to improve the 
selection of applicants, it must always 
remain in the realm of speculation what 
the outcomes might have been in that 
large bloc of cases — 112, as shown in 
Table 2—who by the denial of probation 
were removed at once from the possibil- 
ity of study. 
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TABLE II 


DISPOSITION OF 305 CourT CASES EXAMINED 
BY PSYCHOLOGIST 


Disposition | Total 


Z| 
a) 
5 


| Wemen? | = 
5 . 

| 
Spbation dented | 87 245 | 7 
» Probation granted | 114 5.5 | 


| 
| 112 36.7 
51.3 | 193 63.3 


Posen, Yous 


154 100.0 | 305 100.0 


} 
» | Per cent 


os) 
-1 


a 


© “| Number 


Total cevcceesse----| 151 100.0 | 


1Jt will be recalled that the women’s cases were run- 


of-the-mill, since all women applicants except those in- 
volved in bookmaking were included. Of the men, only 
the most difficult problems were referred to the psy- 
chologist. Hence the much greater proportion of denials 
among the men. 


In the cases where probation was 
granted, most of the records are some- 
what meagre and permit little oppor- 
tunity to evaluate in detail the factors 
which made for successful or unsuccess- 
ful probation careers.* In most cases, 
however, information is to be found in 
the files on the presence or absence of 
probation violations, and when they oc- 
cur their character is usually indicated. 
In the absence of other information, a 
record is interpreted as “good” or “suc- 
cessful” if the term of probation is com- 
pleted without violations, if the indi- 
vidual is said to have complied with the 
Court orders, if probation is terminated 
by Court action and the individual is 
discharged. In many instances under 
these circumstances the original plea of 
“guilty” is changed to “not guilty” on 
the record. 

Of the 305 individuals examined, 9 
were given a probation period of ten 
years which is still unexpired. Eight of 
these are credited in our data with a 
“good” record—a judgment which was 
made not alone by examination of their 
files, but also by discussing each current 
case with the supervising probation of- 
ficer. It is recognized that this judg- 
ment involves an extrapolation from the 

* Appreciation is expressed to the Los An- 
geles County Probation Department, Adult Di- 


vision, for their co-operation in making these 
records available. 


data of the six years already elapsed, 
which may not be entirely justified. 
The inclusion of these cases will not op- 
erate to improve the success of psycho- 
logical predictions, since four of the 
nine fall within the category mentioned 
above—granted probation by the judge 
against the recommendation of both 
psychologist and probation officer. 


HOW GOOD WERE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PREDICTIONS ? 

Table III answers this question sim- 
ply. Omitting the 112 cases (837 wom- 
en, 75 men )denied probation, the psy- 
chological predictions were confirmed 
by subsequent developments in about 
seven cases out of ten for the total 
group. The psychologist’s success in 
prediction was slightly higher for wom- 
en than for men, again because the 
men’s cases presented the most knotty 
problems. 


TABLE III 


CONFIRMATION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL PREDICTIONS 
IN CASES PLACED ON PROBATION 








= 
° 
3 
@ 
3 


Outcome of 
Prediction 


Per Cent 
Per Cent 





Psychological 
prediction 
confirmed 

Psychological | 
prediction | 
not confirmed | 26 22.8 | 

Either prediction 
or outcome | | 
unclear 5 4.4 | 4 5.1 | g 4.7 

| 
| 


| 
79 100.0 | 193 100.0 


| 
| 114 100.0 


Total 





Whether this is a “good” or a “poor” 
proportion of successes is not known, 
and the question is perhaps irrelevant. 
Outcomes in those 77 instances where 
discrepancies occurred among the three 
judgments — psychologist’s, probation 
officer’s, and judge’s — shown in Table 
IV, tend on the whole to sustain the rec- 
ommendation of the psychologist. 
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TABLE IV these three judgments to one another 
OUTCOMES IN CASES WHERE DISCREPANCIES and to outcomes. In it those Cases 


OCCURRED AMONG THREE PREDICTIVE where any one of the three judgments 
JUDGMENTS 


= has failed in prediction can be quickly 


Tal 


: : B jation 
~ Judgments of identified. . 
(1) Psycholosist ords. 
(2) Probation officer 
(3) Judge TABLE V Fre 


ian at Geen CHARACTER AND FREQUENCY OF VIOLATIONS op prote: 
= Bx ae Se _PROBATIONERS WITH “POOR” RECORDS ther 
b: ti ‘ ——_— —— . 
Probation (2) Yes ‘Violk ations chief 
we ' fense 
Fails to report, uncooperative, deserts, etc. 26 
Be niccitniciininiieiiiieanens 3 spons 
ae oe i Commits another type of offense —........000...... 26 as 
Repeats same or similar type of offense ..... — as al 
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Shews disordered behavior —...........22..0 22-0... grant 


Charactor of violation not known ...................... dang’ 


Figure I gives for the total cases a 
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FIGURE 1.—Judgments of psychologist, probation officer and court in relation to records 
en probation. 
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CHARACTER OF VIOLATIONS 


Table V shows the nature of the vio- 
lation in the 71 cases with “poor” rec- 
ords. 

From the point of view of society’s 
protection, the 38 who engaged in fur- 
ther criminal behavior constitute the 
chief hazard. Some of these later of- 
fenses (10 of the 38) represented irre- 
sponsible and unreliable behavior (such 
as arrests for “drunk,” resorting, va- 
grancy, ete.) rather than serious social 
danger. It is true that an individual on 
probation is watched more closely by 
police and by probation officers than are 
others and that the threshold for arrest 
appears to be lowered. Nevertheless, 
» 24, or almost three out of four of these 
88 later offenses, were crimes of con- 
© siderable gravity. 


CONFUSING FACTORS IN PREDICTION 


Mistakes in the predictions of the psy- 
chologist occurred, of course, in both 
directions; some applicants who were 
expected to succeed failed, some who 
were expected to fail had good records. 
Both the complication of the problem 
and the inadequacy of records make it 
impossible to identify all the factors 
which made for error, and the number 
of cases is too small to lend itself to 
quantitative analysis. But a qualitative 
consideration of the failures indicates 
what is perhaps obvious — that a sub- 
stantial proportion of the errors in both 
directions derived from an incorrect 
weighting of several factors. 

One of these was the influence of the 
applicant’s previous record. Of the 26 
recommended favorably by the psychol- 
ogist but achieving poor records on pro- 
bation, 19 were first offenders. It seems 
apparent that this fact was given too 
much weight in the assessment of these 
individuals. Conversely, of the 23 whose 
probation records were good although 


. abilities presented difficulty. 
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the psychologist had recommended 
against probation, 14 had committed 
previous offenses—a fact which probab- 
ly colored too strongly the psycholo- 
gist’s outlook for the future of these de- 
fendants. 

Several estimations of the effect on 
future behavior of known assets or li- 
Intelli- 
gence level was a case in point. It was 
easy to ascribe to the intelligent appli- 
cant, who appeared to have a clear un- 
derstanding of his present situation and 
its difficulties, more control and direc- 
tion in managing his future life than he 
actually demonstrated. The opposite 
was also true. It was hard to predict 
whether the person of very low intelli- 
gence, often coupled with childlike and 
irresponsible attitudes, would be able to 
cope with the probation instructions, 
remember dates for reporting, pay res- 
titution, and in general meet his obliga- 
tions. The psychologist blundered both 
ways. 

Another such factor was an alcoholic 
tendency. Inability to gauge its course 
led to errors in prediction in both direc- 
tions. The psychologist’s report some- 
times mentioned this as the determin- 
ing consideration in an adverse recom- 
mendation. But in at least five instances 
this factor, as it turned out, had been 
overestimated as unfitting the defend- 
ant for adjustment on probation. 

The same considerations applied to 
emotional instability. Here again the 
error operated more often to rule out 
the prediction of good adjustment, 
which actually occurred. In some cases 
of out-of-state probation little was 
known of the probationer except what 
he himself wrote, and it is possible that 
some of these unstable individuals ex- 
perienced more difficulty than the rec- 
ords reveal. 

In a good many instances the psy- 
chologist’s report expressed explicit 
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doubts and contained comments that it where only the most difficult problems 


was “too early in the investigation to 
determine the candidate’s fitness for 
probation.” Yet in all cases except the 
nine concerning whom either the psy- 
chological recommendation or the out- 
come (some, for example, died early in 
the probation period) was so unclear 
that they could not be included in the 
data, the psychologist’s recommendation 
can be interpreted to mean “Yes or may- 
be yes,” or “No or maybe no.” For pur- 
poses of convenience, since the number 
of “maybe’s” was about equal in suc- 
cessful and in unsuccessful predictions 
(16 and 13), they have been treated as 
“Yes” and “No.” Sometimes, obviously, 
the doubts were justified. 


SUMMARY 

The study reported here is an attempt 
to examine, in terms of the outcomes, 
the validity of psychological recommen- 
dations in the case of 305 applicants for 
probation before the Superior Court in 
Los Angeles County interviewed be- 
tween September, 1938 and September, 
1939. 

One hundred and twelve cases were 
denied probation and incarcerated, 
hence their subsequent records were lost 
to us. Of the other 193 cases, the psycho- 
logical prediction was confirmed in 69.9 
per cent of the total group, the propor- 
tion being somewhat higher for women 
(72.8 per cent), of whom practically all 
applicants were seen by the psycholo- 
gist, than for the men (65.8 per cent) 


were referred. “Poor” records or viola. 
tions of probation occurred in 71 cases 
in 26 of which the psychologist hag 
made favorable recommendations. (j 
these violations, 24 were crimes of cop. 
siderable gravity. “Good” records o. 
curred in 113 cases, 23 of which were 
not forseen by the psychologist. In nine 
cases either the psychological recom. 
mendation or the outcome was so up. 
clear as to exclude them from considera. 
tion in the data. 

Comparison of the recommendations 
of psychologist and probation officer 
with the decisions of the Court shows 
the judge to be more influenced by the 
probation officer’s recommendation than 
by the psychologist’s. Of 35 cases in 
which probation was granted by the 
Court against the recommendation of 
both psychologist and probation officer, 
two-fifths had good records on proba- 
tion—a fact which suggests that some 
good probation careers might have oc- 
curred among those to whom probation 
was denied, if the opportunity had been 
afforded them. Of 33 cases where the 
psychological prognosis was adverse and 
in conflict with both the probation off- 
cer’s recommendation and the court's 
decision, 24 outcomes were poor. 

Of the factors difficult to weight prop- 
erly in attempting to predict future be- 
havior, the defendant’s past record, his 
intelligence level, alcoholic tendencies 
and emotional instability stand out as 
important. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


INTELLIGENCE AND ITS DEVIATIONS. 
By Mandel Sherman. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1945. Pp. x + 286 pages. $3.75. 


Those seeking a balanced discussior of intel- 
ligence and its deviations will find only a par- 
tial treatment in this volume, and will be jus- 
tified in complaining that the title is mislead- 
ing. Except for some theoretical considera- 
tions in the early pages, and a seven-page 
treatment of intellectual superiority at the 
end, practically the entire book is devoted to 
the problem of mental retardation. The author 
seems to use the terms “intelligence and its 
deviations” and “mental deficiency and retar- 
dation” as synonymous. 

The work as a whole is uneven. The first 
three chapters, “A Definition of Intelligence,” 
“Mental Growth,” and “Intelligence and Physi- 
cal Development” are relatively thorough, and 
read like well-annotated reviews of the subjects 
in the Psychological Bulletin. The treatments 
of “Mental Deficiency and Specific Brain Path- 
ology,” “Mongolism,” and “Cretinism” remind 
one of the old classic works on mental defici- 
ency in their organization, though not in thor- 
oughness. The balance of the book (9 of the 
15 chapters) is much more superficial. 


The discussion of intelligence and delinquen- 
cy as handled in this book does not merit a 
separate chapter, and could have been con- 
densed in the chapter on environment, and the 
chapter on the adjustment of the defective 
could well have been included also; the chap- 
ters on classification of mental deficiency and 
on mental testing are both inadequate; the 
final chapter on intellectual superiority is even 
more so. The impression left is that the au- 
thor began a careful treatment of the subject, 
but became too busy, or had to meet a pub- 
lisher’s deadline, and completed the work in a 
great hurry. Several subjects are repeated un- 
necessarily. The same experiments on twins, 
to show the effects of heredity and environ- 
ment, are reported on pages 92 and 251, when 
a single report would have sufficed. On page 
214 there is a section headed “Testing Per- 
formance” and on page 229 similar material 
is again handled under “Performance Tests.” 


On page 217 is found a discussion of group 
tests, and on page 227 the same subject is 
again treated under a heading “Group Tests.” 


, The same is true of preschool tests. Much of 


the same material on brain structure, endo- 
crine defects, and neurological defects is dis- 
cussed in at least two places. Many other ex- 
amples of poor organization could be cited. 

Large sections of the book are devoted to 
clinical entities such as mongolism, cretinism, 
and those with specific brain pathologies, con- 
stituting in the aggregate, less than one per 
cent of the general population, while only a 
few pages are devoted to a group possibly as 
large as all of these combined: the birth in- 
jured. Furthermore, the higher-grade mental 
defectives and the borderline group, constitut- 
ing a much larger segment of the general 
population, are barely mentioned. 

Possibly the real difficulty is that Sherman 
attempted to write for four different groups: 
medical students, psychology students, pedia- 
tricians, and psychologists. In trying to meet 
the needs of all four, he has failed to meet 
adequately the needs of any one. Certainly, 
psychologists can do better elsewhere. Pedia- 
tricians will find fuller treatment in the stand- 
ard encyclopedia of pediatrics usually found 
on their shelves. Medical students and under- 
graduate students of psychology, however, will 
find this book useful in saving them the effort 
of referring to larger volumes or to periodical 
literature. 

There is a bibliography of about 350 titles, 
and a four-page glossary. Very few of the 
references go beyond 1939, while a large pro- 
portion antedate 1930. 

Morris KRUGMAN 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
New YorK, New YORK 


HELPING TEACHERS UNDERSTAND 
CHILDREN. By The Staff of The Division 
on Child Development and Teacher Perzon- 
nel, American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1945. 


Helping Teachers Understand Children is a 
comprehensive report of a project undertaken 
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by a group of teachers and specialists to de- 
velop through observations and accurate re- 
cording a better understanding of children’s 
behavior. The contribution of this report is 
twofold. First, it provides a manual of proce- 
dure for use by teachers or specialists in sig- 
nificant points of behavior to be studied, and 
secondly, it demonstrates the value of accurate 
recording of behavior in gaining a clear pic- 
ture of the adjustment of children as they pro- 
gress through the school. Both the current 
value and cumulative value of the recordings 
is made evident. 

Many examples of the behavior of particu- 
lar children are given. Discussions between 
teacher and specialist are reported that serve 
to clarify the significance of a particular as- 
pect of behavior in terms of understanding the 
motivation underlying overt behavior. A care- 
ful study of this report should serve as a chal- 
lenge to educators to seek the causes of par- 
ticular behavior, and thus direct their atten- 
tion to understanding behavior rather than to 
correcting specific overt actions. 

This report, while emphasizing the need to 
understand behavior of children, is limited in 
the understanding that is actually given. The 
student may be challenged by the material to 
seek causes, but little fundamental knowledge 
either of the effect of particular home or school 
conditions upon a child’s behavior or the basic 
causes of particular behavior is given. The 
many case studies reported remain as separate 
entities, interesting to read but of incidental 
value in developing basic principles for under- 
standing behavior. 

GERTRUDE P. DRISCOLL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


PRACTICES OF PARENTS IN DEALING 
WITH PRESCHOOL CHILDREN. Child 
Development Monographs, No. 31. By Ger- 
trude Gilmore Lafore. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1945. Pp. 150. 


This exhaustive study of the records of two 
periods of observation of parental behavior in 
relationship to 21 children will reward the 
reader with a wealth of intimate views of par- 
ent-child relationships. Research students will 
be interested in the clear presentation of the 
possible methods of analyzing the data and in 
the justification for the final choice of method. 
The author’s findings in the many categories 
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commands respect. The monograph left the 
writer with an overwhelming feeling of aq. 
miration and sympathy for parents who ar 
faced with the responsibility for teaching 
seemingly endless items of learning with 
greater range and variety of type than any 
professional teacher. For most parents this 
teaching is a side-issue, not their main respon- 
sibility. This fact combined with their genera] 
lack of training for the work and the uncop- 
scious motivation of their behavior no doubt 
accounts for the variety and changing meth- 
ods used and for the sense of inadequacy ex. 
pressed my many parents in the study. It has 
been said that the child learns more before he 
is four years old than ever again in his life, 
This panorama of learning situations involy- 
ing preschool children only two of whom had 
passed their fourth birthday adds conviction 
to the above statement. It is to be regretted 
that the division of the 21 cases into various 
small groupings reduces the number to the 
point where the conclusions must be considered 
tentative. 

The author visited each of the 21 homes on 
two occasions. After establishing rapport, the 
investigator retired to as inconspicuous a cor- 
ner as possible to record every “contact” be- 
tween parent and child. The latter was defined 
as a verbal or physical communication be- 
tween parent and child. The contacts were 
then tabulated under the following categories: 

Positive Practices: Gives academic instruc- 
tion. Bestows affection. Encourages the child 
in use of imagination. Encourages the child 
in acquisition of language. Encourages the 
child in motor learning. Provokes the curios- 
ity of the child. Praises the child. Offers rea- 
sons to the child. Reassures the child. Enjoys 
the child as a social companion. 

Negative Practices: Blames the child. Dic- 
tates to the child. Hurries the child. Ignores 
the child. Interferes with the child. Punishes 
the child. Uses threats. Talks about the child 
in his presence. 

Neutral Practices: Cautions the child. Di- 
verts the child. Instructs the child in distinc 
tions of property rights. Helps the child in 
routine situations. Instructs the child in ac- 
quisition of social amenities. 

The use of the terms “positive” and “nega- 
tive” in relation to parent practices has ques- 
tionable implications. One might assume that 
a situation in which all positive practices and 
no negative practices were used would be bene- 
ficial to the child’s emotional growth. (Posi- 
tive and negative have a connotation of good 
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and bad for the child.) Some of the most seri- 
ously disturbed pre-adolescents whom the writ- 
er has seen were children whose parents had 
ysed, almost exclusively, practices which are 
included here under the heading positive. 
None practices of the children were chosen 
to represent some of their behavior in relation 
to that of the parents. The following categor- 
ies were selected because they supplemented 
the analysis of various parental categories: 


Displays affection for the parent. Cries. 
Dictates to the parent. Manifests hostility to- 
ward the parent. Obeys the parent. Resists 
the parent. Seeks independence of the parent. 
Teases the parent. 


The children were rated on a rough scale 
designated to indicate the quality of their to- 
tal adjustment. The first grouping was labeled 
General Ability; the second, Positive Emotion- 
al Characteristics (including security, co-oper- 
ativeness, resourcefulness and happiness) ; and 
the third, Negative Emotional Characteristics 
(including fearfulness, demandingness, bossi- 

Sness, whininess and subjugation). The inter- 
relationships of the percentage of tallies in the 
various categories were determined and find- 
ings stated. 


The multiplicity of findings precludes com- 
plete reporting here. In general they seem to 
the writer to confirm what is commen knowl- 
edge among clinicians and specialists in parent 
education. Although tentative, they are inter- 
esting. The following are those reported un- 
der the heading, Interrelationships Between 
Parent and Child Behavior: 


The parents who presented the smallest 
number of affectionate advances to their chil- 
dren received the largest number of affection- 
ate advances from their children. 

The parents who presented the largest num- 
ber of dictating and interferring contacts with 
their children received the largest number of 
expressions of hostility from them. 

The parents who presented many instances 
of ignoring the child and diverting the child 
received many instances of teasing or nagging 
from the child. 

The children who received the smallest num- 
ber of affectionate advances were rated as 
least secure. 

Children who were frequently encouraged in 
academic learning scored high on ability. 

Children who were cautioned most often 
scored low on resourcefulness. 

Children who were frequently threatened 
scored high on fearfulness. 
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The danger of this method of research which 
takes a brief cross-section of the subject is 
well illustrated under the section of the find- 
ings entitled, Success of the Parent Tech- 
niques. Although the author warns that the 
effect of these practices on the ultimate goals 
could not be estimated, still the mere pointing 
out of the following findings may cause dam- 
age to children. “The use of commands 
secured the child’s conformity in 93 per cent 
of the instances.” “Punishments secured the 


* parent’s behest in 82 per cent of the instances.” 


To the writer this study resembles the minute 
analysis of a drop of water under a micro- 
scope. Two tiny fragments of the child’s life 
are subjected to microscopic study without 
much consideration of the life stream from 
which they are taken. If the number of cases 
on which these findings are based were suffici- 
ent to warrant a more conclusive statement, 
those who think highly of this method might 
be influenced to give great weight to the re- 
sults because of its scientific objectivity. Longi- 
tudinal studies of the same children might lat- 
er prove that these conclusions were unsound. 
Parent practices should be evaluated only in 
terms of their effect on the parent-child rela- 
tionship and the child’s adjustment as seen 
in the rich prospective of the life history. 
Clinical studies have shown that in general, 
trends and repeated events of a similar nature 
have more effect on the child’s development 
than single events unless the latter are of an 
extremely traumatic nature. 

The author chose this method of research 
because, “none of them (the studies which she 
reviews) gives a ‘play by play’ account of 
what a parent actually does with the child in 
the home.” The findings of this study would 
be more valuable if they were related to other 
research in this field. There is a paucity of 
earlier research reported, particularly studies 
from the child guidance clinics. No mention is 
made of the studies on over-protection, on ag- 
gression in children, only one mention of a 
study of rejection and no mention of studies 
of rivalry in children which is a function of 
the child’s relation to the parent. One won- 
ders if the author questions the validity of 
these studies because they are often selective, 
subjective and might be biased. In choosing 
the more objective but necessarily more lim- 
ited method of research and not relating the 
findings to the longitudinal studies, there is a 
strong chance for unhealthy implications to be 
drawn even though warnings to this effect are 
given. It is interesting to see that the author 
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states, after the thorough investigation and 
careful objective recording, that “The nuances 
of voice inflection, gesture movement, manner 
sometimes declared more than the words and 
acts that appeared in the tables, the seemingly 
fundamental attitude of the parent towards his 
child.” She refers to this as the “Impression- 
on-the-Whole,” and implies that this subjec- 
tive judgment is more valuable than the ob- 
jective recordings. 

The author states, “It is possible that a con- 
sistent policy of dictatorial behavior does not 
as readily create a feeling of insecurity as 
does a policy which alternates between dicta- 
torial and affectionate practices.” This state- 
ment would be strengthened by a reference to 
Cyril Burt’s study of delinquency in which he 
reported that the most serious delinquents 
were those who had been subjected to alternat- 
ing discipline. “It seems that seeking indepen- 
dence occurs more frequently among children 
whose parents use more negative than positive 
practices and whose economic level is lower 
than that of children who seek less often for 
independence.” This statement confirms stud- 
ies which have shown that over-protection of 
children fosters immaturity. Another hypothe- 
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sis which is generally accepted in clinical prag. 
tice is that rejection produces defense reap. 
tions against dependency and results in inde 
pendent behavior, frequently of an aggressiye 
nature. 


In discussing the value of an objective study 
of a parent’s practices for purposes of parent 
education, there is implied an academic ap 
proach or at least an intellectual one without 
the realization that most parent practices ap 
unconsciously motivated and are a product of 
the methods used by the grandparents in their 
early life experience, that a parent’s dicta. 
torial methods may be the result of his reag. 
tion to an indulgent upbringing, or concilig. 
tory behavior may be the result of a rebellion 
against too great strictness in his or her ow 
childhood. Unless these causes can be deter. 
mined through conferences with parents and 


‘the basic cause of his usual practices pointed 


out, no amount of educational work with par. 
ents on a purely intellectual level will succeed, 
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